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penses for each exhibition that formerly car- 
ried on the one county show. Most of these 
societies are now heavily loaded with debt, and 
little to show for it, except trotting courses, 
cattle sheds, fences and exhibition halls, 
which are used but one or two days in a year, 
but which are rotting down three hundred and 
The entire debt of the county for 
cattle show grounds and fixtures, is nearly 
$70,000, more than half being owed by the 
mother society, while Essex county with her 
single society, which has never been excelled 


sixty-tive. 


in life, activity or usefulnesss, by any similar 
organization in the State or the country, has 
no debt, but a permanent fund of nearly 
$25,000. 

One of the Worcester societies, during the 
past year, has virtually failed and gone out of 
existence, as did the Norfolk County Society 
a few years since, under the pressure of rival 
What is true 
of Worcester, is also true of many other sec- 
tions of the country. Cattle shows of the 
expensive kind, with their annual risks to run, 
on account of weather and outside competition, 


and competing organizations. 


have, in our opinion, become too numerous. 
The cattle show is beginning to be looked up- 
on asadrug in the market. The expenses 
are made large, that large crowds may be 
drawn in. Bands of music are hired and giv- 
ena free dinner; distinguished guests are in- 
vited, and their expenses paid, which, in hot, 
dry weather, are too often shamefully heavy ; 
itinerant showmen are hired, either directly or 
indirectly, to bring in their trotting horses, 
fancy cattle and patent machinery; boys are 
engaged to ride bicycles, row boats, play ball, 
or tumble about in meal sacks, for prizes, 
while great efforts are made, through advertis- 
ing and other mediums, to create an excite- 
ment, and thus draw in the halves and quart- 
ers to help pay the interest on the society's 
debt. 

We do not mention Worcester county as 
being different from many other localities. 
Far too many of our societies are travelling 
in a circle and are never getting ahead. They 
incur heavy expenses to make an attractive 
exhibit, that a crowd may be drawn in to pay 
those expenses, the original idea of improving 
the agriculture of the country being, to a great 
Some are inclined to 
apologize for the modern fairs, on the ground 


extent, lost sight of. 


that they are necessary as occasions for farm- 
ers’ holiday recreation; but if amusement and 
festivity are the chief objects, there is certain- 
ly no necessity for encouraging them at gov- 
erment expense. The truth in the matter is, 
that too much has been undertaken by the 
managers of many of our fairs. Collections 
f horses, fat cattle, dairy cows, sheep, swine, 
poultry, agricultural implements and machin- 
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unty stands only fourth or fifth 
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‘ & county agricultural society for a half 
y, 4nd twenty-five years ago its cattle 
was the pride of the county and of the 
To take a premium at Worcester on 
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show, 


*s, meant that the owner had some of the 

‘ animals in the county. The society 

at time was popular among the farmers, 

Was fairly successful, and had the members 

~ "© parent society held together, we doubt 
OF she would now have stood at the head of 
agricultural societies of the State, in her 

¥5 of cattle and other farm products. But 


Worcester has been divided and subdivided, 
‘1X organizations have rivaled each other 
‘heir demands upon public patronage, and 
tate treasury has been called upon annu- 
t ) pay to the county, in bounties, instead 

‘he six hundred dollars originally granted 
. - Sate Legislature, six times six hun- 
wed dollars. New societies call for new 
Bro inds, new buildings, new trotting tracks, 
_ fences and new mortgages—six of each, 
~" p'ace of the original one, and although there 
ee gradual growth and increasing pop- 
“ton tn the county, there is, and always has 
a mB: tendency towards & one-sixth attend- 
: patronage, with the same gross ex- 
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erv, truits, vegetables and tlowers, manufact- 
; s of all kinds, from a kitchen range 





.| to a tooth brush, butter, cheese, bread, house- 


hold furniture, upholstery and paintings, all 
ra share of the visitor's attention 
ngle visit. Add to this a plough- 
natch, a trial of draught oxen and horses, 
4 public address and dinner, with its post pran- 

il exercises, the horse race, with its tedious 
scoring, afoot race, a bag race, and potato 
e bicycle tournament, and 
sd that those who attend the 
rely as sight-seers, have their hands, 





r, more properly, their eyes, full. All this 





imble of exhibits, as every one knows who is 
ultural fairs, is often crowd- 





familiar with agri 
ed into a single day's show, while exhibitions 
of fat cattle, sheep, dairy stock and products, 
poultry, manufactured goods, fruits, tlowers 
and paintings, are each of sufficient interest 
to the public to occupy an entire week, and in 
case of manufactured goods, often several 
months. 
If the object of the exhibition were to give 
a careless crowd an opportunity to compare 
< of exhibits with thatof former years, or 
with the bulk of exhibits in other localities, 
he modern fair might often pass for a success. 
it it seems to us, and to the better class of 
fair attendants, as well as to the many disgust- 
that the original idea of the 
farmers’ cattle show and fair was somewhat 


rher than this. Man must eat, and while 


| eating it is well to be cheerful, and so long as 


sa social being, he must be expected to 
iltivate social and friendly teclings when min- 
ging with others, but it must not be forgotten 


| that the chief object of all agricultural exhi- 


ns is not festivity, but to improve agricul- 


ture and the agriculturists. The fair should 


ye the means of educating and encouraging 
those who till the soil, and harvest its pro- 
ducts. The cattle show visitor should return 
to his home a wiser, better, and happier man 
than when he lett it. 





USE OF SWAMP MUCK. 





A reader in Tolland County, Conn., asks 
if swamp muck is worth using applied directly 
to the soil as a fertilizer, or whether it would 
be better to spread it in the cattle yards first ; 
to which we would reply that except in rare 
cases, the latter course would be far prefer- 
able. There is occasionally a bed of muck 
that is good enough to apply directly to the 
land, but such beds are rare, and unless the 
muck in question has been tried and found 
fully satisfactory, it will be eafer to use it 
mainly as an absorbent of the liquid manures 
of the stables and yards. Mucks vary so 
much in composition and manurial value, that 
about the only way to get acquainted with 
them is to give each a practical test on the 
farm. A great deal of labor has been wasted 
upon worthless swamp muck, particularly 
where it has been carted and spread upon 
upland direct from the swamps. It should be 
drawn out during a dry time, and tipped in 
heaps upon high land, and allowed to remain 
through the winter season to freeze and thaw. 
The following summer it will crumble, and if 
worked over a few times with a plough or 
cultivator, during dry weather, will make an 
excellent absorbent for the yards and stables. 
Some mucks are valuable when mixed with 
lime or ashes, for direct application, but 
nothing short of a trial will determine which 
they are. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 





From a report of the Secretary, we learn 
that the American Agricultural Association, 
which had so much difficulty in launching, ap- 
pears to be now under sail, and making good 
headway. ‘The first volume of its journal has 
been widely distributed and well received, 
some seventeen thousand copies having al- 
ready been disposed of, with six thousand 
more now in press. Its membership has 
reached about five hundred, including many 
of the most prominent and earnest agricul- 
turists in the country. The second volume 
of the journal is expected to be ready early 
in the fall, and will contain papers of great 
interest and value. 

An exhibition for 1582 is among the things 
talked of and hoped for. An increase of 
membership is among the principal needs of 
the association at the present time. Those 
interested in the success of a national agricul- 
tural organization will do well to communicate 
with the Secretary, J. H. Reall, New York 
City. 





—In changing the diet of an ox, five days will 
generally elapse before the remains of the preced- 
ing diet are expelled by the animal. 





GARDEN NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 





The first half of September is the best time 
for sowing spinach seed, and in case the land 
has been made extremely rich by manuring 
the previous year, it will do to sow it as late 
as September 25. The later sowings, of 
course, come to market later in the spring, 
and the ground can not be cleared of such 
late sowings before May 10 to 15, while the 
earlier sowings will be in condition for sale 
in April. The directions for preparing the 
land and sowing this crop were given last 
month. 

There is an unusual demand for lettuce 
from the New York market this fall, which 
set in about Aug. 20, and raised the price in 
Boston from about 12 cents per dozen to 25 
and 30 cents at a jump, and even 50 cents 
on some days. Where are those skilful gar- 
deners around New York, whose skill Mr. 
Henderson extols so highly? This lettuce 
must sell in New York at about 50 to 75 
cents per dozen, and the cost of producing 
it is not over 10 cents. They have had hot, 
dry weather in New York, to be sure, 
but the skilful gardener knows how to take 
advantage of such weather, which is sure to 
disappoint the unskilful. Lettuce in such 
weather needs mulching to bring up the seed, 
and watering to make it grow well afterwards. 

The blanching of celery will begin now, for 
such portion of the crop as is intended for 
sale about three or four weeks atter the opera- 
tion begins. The variable weather likely to 
occur in September and October, makes the 
process a little uncertain, for in warm weather 
the celery will blanch quickly, and after 
blanching it will not keep long, if the weather 
continues warm; while in cool weather it 
takes more than twice as long to blanch it, 
and it will keep indefinitely. The first bank- 
ing with’the shovel is usually done about a 
.week or ten days before the last banking, 
when the earth is carried quite up to the top 
of the leaves; the banking should not be 
done when the leaves are wet. As soon as 
the celery is blanched enough, it should be 
quickly sold in warm weather, or it will decay. 

The remarks made last month about pre- 
venting the seeding of weeds, will apply with 
equal force this month. They need constant 
care to prevent seeding, until severe frost 
stops them for the season. 

Lettuce seed (of the white seeded tennis 
ball variety) sown this month in beds in the 
open air, will need covering with glass about 
October Ist, and should, after this date, re- 
ceive some artificial heat, whether of manure 
or hot water is immaterial; it will come to 
market between Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
September is a good time to attend to the 
painting and repairing of hot bed and green- 
house sashes, and putting in order the heat- 
ing apparatus, which usually needs some re- 
pairs and improvements; all such jobs are 
done with about half the labor and expense 
during the fine weather of autumn that is re- 
quired if put off till winter. 

Garden land that can be cleared of crops 
this month or early in October, and is not 
sown with spinach, will be better for a seed- 
ing with winter rye, even if it be needed for 
planting early the next spring with some gar- 
den crop. The rye keeps the land from 
washing and blowing in the winter rain and 
wind, and may be fed off in early spring for 

; g cows, or ploughed under to enrich the 





land, if the land is wanted very early. I be- 
lieve that dry, sandy land treated in this way, 
is in much better order for any crop than it 
would be if left fallow. Squashes (where 
there are any—the crop is wofully light) 
should be stored before the frost damages 
them, and this sometimes happens in frosty 
spots as early as September 10. On high 
land, and near the seashore, they can be left 
out a month later with advantage. 

(arden flowering plants intended far flower- 
ing in the house in winter, will do much better 
if potted early this month, and placed in a 
half shady spot till well rooted in the pots. 
It is too much the habit to put off this work 
until the frost threatens to kill all the tender 
plants, say about Oct. Ist; to be sure, by 
waiting till this time, we can enjoy the con- 
tinued beauty of the flowers in the garden 
bed, which would be disturbed by potting 
them; but on the other hand, the late potted 
plants are much more likely to receive dam- 
age from frost, and do not become rooted so 
surely on account of the cool weather, and 
consequently will not flower so freely in 
winter. 

Dandelions and parsley intended tor winter 
forcing, are transplanted this month from the 
field to the bed where they are to be covered 
with glass; the roots are to be shorn of their 
tops, and planted quite thickly, and if the 
weather is dry, well watered after setting, so 
as to get them well rooted betore cold 
weather; this latter point is one of consider- 
able importance, and not always enough con- 
sidered. It is the practice of many gardeners 
to force their dandelions in the bed where 
they grow, without transplanting. For this 
purpose it is only needful to put down planks 
for a cold frame over the bed in November, 
and place the glass on the frame in March, 
without mats. They will be ready for sale a 
week or two in advance of the field crop, and 
the expense of forcing in this way is trifling, 
as compared with the transplanting and forcing 
in January and February with matted beds. 

Violets and pansies intended for winter 
flowering, should be transplanted to the cold 
frame or greenhouse bed about the last of this 
month, and kept well shaded and watered 
until they become established. 


Cold Frames. 


The cold frame for this purpose, and for 
forcing parsley, &c., is so simple an affair 
that I will describe it for the benefit of those 
not familiar with its construction. The frame 
is built of two-inch planks, those on the 
north side being ten or twelve inches wide, 
while those on the south side are only seven 
to nine inches; those on the south side are 
placed on a level, with the upper edge five 
inches below the upper edge of the north 
plank, so that when the glass is placed on, it 
will have a declivity of five inches toward the 
south. ‘The planks are held in position by 
5x1 inch stakes driven firmly into the ground, 
and securely nailed to the plank; a stake 
every six feet in length of the bed on each 
side is enough. Cross planks at the ends 
fitted to receive the sashes freely, complete 
the frame. 

The earth inside the frame, if intended for 
planting with either flowers or vegetables, 
should be made very rich and fine by adding 
two or three inches of fine manure and work- 
ing it over with the shovel several times. It 
should be graded at such height below the 
glass, as will give sufficient room for whatever 
plants are to be grown ; the earth outside the 
frame should be dug out with a slanting bank 
so that the excavation will be about eight or 
ten inches wide at the surface, and tapering 
off to nothing at the bottom of the plank, 
some eight or ten inches below the surface. 
This excavation should be filled up with shav- 
ings or tan bark, leaves or other litter, to 
keep out frost; the ground also around the 
frame for a distance of three feet, should be 
well covered with litter to prevent frost from 
entering. With these simple precautions, and 
constant care to keep the glass covered with 
mats and shutters at night and on dark days, 
and open only in sunshine, the cold frame 
will keep in good order any of the half hardy 








plants of the garden, and pansies and violets 
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will flower in it in March more luxuriantly | Many of the lower leaves are dead and are falling 


than in any greenhouse. It is not adapted 
however, to wintering of such tender plants 
as coleus, heliotrope, or in fact any tropical 
plant, but answers admirably for roses, gera- 
niums, verbenas, &c. Of course it is of prime 
importance that the cold frame should have 
a position sheltered from cold winds, and well 
drained both from surface and subsoil water. 
It will need daily care to insure success, but 
those who are so situated that they can give 
the care easily, will find it an interesting and 
inexpensive source of pleasure, at a season 
when all nature is wrapped in snow and ice. 
W. D. Pureerick. 





THE NEW CATTLE DISEASE. 





A new and thus far un-named disease has 
been for some time raging among the cattle 
in some parts of the State of Illinois, and its 
spread is causing a great deal of uneasiness 
among farmers and stockmen. A gentleman 
in whose herd the disease has made its ap- 
pearance, thus describes its symptoms, in the 
Bloomington Pantagraph. He says: 


“It affects the eyes; at first they become 
watery, and then follows inflammation, the 
white of the eyes turning very red, and the 
dark of the eyes apparently gathering and fill- 
ing with a thick mucous matter, which wholly 
obscures the sight. The eyes swell very 
much, and finally break and discharge. The 
cattle at first seem to be in great distress, but 
after the matter begins to discharge they seem 
free from pain. Some of the animals have 
been aillicted nearly three weeks, and are as 
blind now as at first. Some are aillicted only 
in one eye, others in both, and the eyes at- 
flicted are totally blind. ‘The stock being un- 
able to find feed and water, grow thin in flesh, 
their coats staring, and present generally an 
unthrifty look. In the pasture where I keep 
these animals there is good feed, good water, 
good shade, and very few weeds, and in years 
before, the stock running there have always 
been thrifty, and never afflicted with anything 
of the kind. As no cattle pass near them, and 
no unhealthy or diseased stock have been 
among them, the cause of the disease and _ its 
cure remains to be found.” 


The symptoms appear to be those of 
‘specific ophthalmia,” though we have never 
before heard of large numbers of cattle being 
alllicted with that disease at the same time, or 
of its becoming in any degree epizootic. If, 
however, the disease is specific ophthalmia, 
the butcher is the only surgeon whose services 
will prove of any avail, as it entirely destroys 
the eye, beyond possibility of repair or recov- 


ery of sight. It is often the case, however, 





that whole herds of cattle are attacked at 
| 


once with inflammation of the eyes, which has 


by the pollen of some weed or grass being in- 
troduced into the eyes of the animals while 
grazing. This sometimes results in the entire 
loss of sight, but generally runs its course in 
a few weeks, and disappears, perhaps because 
the exciting cause of the disease is removed 
by the growth of the plant or grass beyond 
he stage in which it is dangerous. 





CURING CORN FODDER. 





The chief difficulty farmers experience in 
curing corn fodder, is in keeping the stooks 
upright while the fodder is drying. As the 
stalks wilt they become limber and gradually 
settle, usually most on one side, and then the 
stook falls over and is exposed to all the rain 
that falls, while the bottom, that comes in 
contact with the earth, decays. 
well and keep soundly, must stand upright, 
the extreme ends of the butts only touching 
the earth, while the tops are so drawn to- 
gether as to keep out most of the rain. We 
do not like to bind corn in bundles for stook- 
ing, a8 it is very apt to mould and rot under 
the bands. There is too little chance for air 
to come to each stalk and carry away its sur- 
If no bands are used, the 


Corn, to cure 


plus moisture. 
stooks may be made very much larger, and 
thus less corn will be exposed on the surface 
of the stooks to the action of the weather. A 
pretty fair sized one-horse load of fodder 
may be cured ina single stook if it is well 
built. A good way is to set firmly in the 
ground a sinall stake or large sized bean pole, 
around which a few armfuls of corn is set and 
bound securely near the top. This makes a 
firm centre around which to build. Then set 
up more corn, placing it evenly all around, 
and leaning it no more than is necessary to 
have it stand. When enough is placed to 
make a large stook, all that can cure, draw a 
rope, with a slip noose in one end, around the 
stook as tight as convenient, using a step lad- 
der to stand upon, if the corn is very tall. 
An assistant can now bind with a straw band 
or with selected stalks, after which the rope 
may be removed. If doing the work alone, 
the rope can be tied while the band is being 
put on. Corn fodder well put up in this way, 
may be kept if desired, in the field till winter. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


WATER PIPES—WHAT SHALL I USI 

I have a never failing spring on a hill back of 
my house, about 60 to 70 rods away, the spring 
being on the side of one hill and the house on the 
side of another, with quite a deep valley between, 
through which rans a brook, generally dry how 
ever, or nearly so, in summer. The spring is only 
a little higher than the house, how much I don't 
know, as I have no means of surveying it, but I 
think there is as much head as will he necessary, 
to bring it to the house. What kind of pipe had I 
better use, and what size? I am afraid of lead, 
for I think it poisons the water. Would you 
recommend galvanized iron, or plain iron? What 
is the difference in cost ? J. A. 8. 

Northfield, Vt., Aug. 21, 1881. 

RemMARKS.—We should use lead pipe, if the case 
were ours; it will not poison any water that is not 
already too much charged with poisonous minerals 
to be tit for “a steady drink ;” if it would, Boston 
and all other cities would have been, long ago, 
great centres of lead poisoning. Lead is much 
easier laid; it is continuous and does not have to 
be “coupled” cvery few feet; it does not impera- 
tively demand either a straigh@ line or a level bot- 
tom, but can be curved around rocks or other ob- 
stacles, so as to take every advantage of the easiest 
digging, and even ifthe bottom of the trench is 
not straight, it will not be so liable to sag and 
break or leak, as a stiff iron pipe. But if you 
have made up your mind not to use lead, you had 
better not use galvanized iron, so-called, which is 
simply an iron pipe coated with zinc, and is open 
to more objections on the score of poisoning than 
have ever been charged against lead by the most 
scarey of hygienists. Plain iron pipe rusts out too 
quickly. The “tarred iron” pipe is much better, 
and costs about 10 to 15 per cent more than plain 
iron; it gives a tarry taste to the water fora time, 
which is the principal objection to its use. The 
“enameled iron” is still better, and, in our judg- 
ment, is the best pipe except lead; it costs some- 
what less per running foot than lead pipe of the 
same capacity, but is more expensive than the 
tarred pipe. Three quarters of an inch bore would 
probably be large enough to give you a liberal 
supply. Hemlock iogs make a good and tolerably 
durable pipe, where the head of water is not too 
great, and where the ground is fairly level, but we 
should not want to lay them, up and down bill. 
By the way, it ought not be a very difficult matter 
to determine just how much head of water you 
have, if you can see across the valley from the 
house to the spring. These differences in level are 
very deceptive, however, and you would do well 
not to purchase pipes nor commence to dig, until 
you have found out to a dead certainty, whether 
your house is not, after all, as high as the spring, 
or higher. 


s 





NOTES FROM PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY, ONTARIO. 


We are now suffering from the effects of one of 
the most severe droughts ever experienced here. 
In the last ten weeks, less than an an inch and a 
quarter of rain has fallen. The weather has been 
extremely hot nearly all the time, and vegetation 
is in asad condition. Pastures and fields are dried 
up, potatoes are dead, and the crop light. 1 think 
I never saw Indian corn so badly injured by dry 
weather. It promised well in the early part of 
summer, but a great deal of it stopped growing 
soon after it tasselled, and no cars formed. Some 
people are now cutting it up to save the fodder. 





off. Fortunately the drought did not begin early 
enough to injure the grain crop materially. Bar- 
ley is good, and was harvested in fine condition. 
Winter wheat is also a good crop, though not a 
great deal was planted in this county. It is still 
extremely hot and smoky, the 29th the mercury 
rose to 89° in the shade, and it has been above 80 

every day during the past week. A dry northeast 
wind blows, with no sign of rain. The still, al- 
most lifeless, state of the atmosphere, is oppres- 
sive, and unless a change occurs soon, it is feared 
much sickness will prevail. The fruit crop is pret- 
ty good, except plums, which are scarce. Pears 
and early apples are plenty, and there is a good 
prospect for a crop of winter apples. Hops are 
said to be good. Picking has just commenced. 
To-day, the 30th, it was at 93° atl P. M., in the 
shade of a tree at the north end of my wood house, 
the coolest place I can find. 


Bloomfield, Ont., Aug. 80,1881. Granite. 





OX YOKES 

In this section but very few oxen are used, as 
nearly all the farm work is performed with horse 
teams; and those who do have oxen use them bare- 
foot, usually. I contemplate keeping a yoke of 
oxen in the future, and have them shod, too, if I 
can finda blacksmith who can do it. The yokes 
used are very inferior, it seems to me, to most of 
those used in New England, if 1 remember cor- 
rectly, and I wish some one or more farmers who 
read the New ENGLAND FARMER, would give, 
through its columns, the dimensions of a good ox 
yoke am! the best timber to make it of. 


Corning, N. Y., 1881, Fr. B. BD. 





CROPS IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Everything is now all drying up, the hay crop 
was good. Oats are somewhat better than an aver- 
age crop, and wheat was better than it promised 
last spring, but corn and potatoes must yield very 
light, and buckwheat, too. I have seen only one 
or two good pieces of corn this year; and, although 
potatoes looked very wella few wecks ago, they 
now look very slim by reason of the severe drought 
which we are having. Pastures are very dry and 
some farmers have been feeding their cows for sey- 
eral weeks. 

Corning, N. Y., 1881. PF. H. D. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—The Farmers’ Home Journal says : If the cu- 
cumber which grows nearest the root be saved for 
seed for a number of years, the result will be a 
smaller and earlier variety. If the fruit on the 
extremity be saved it will make a larger and later 
variety. 

—On the Island of Jersey, cows with white horns 
are not looked upon with favor. The yellow horn, 
tipped with black, is considered a much richer milk- 
er than the white horn; while the crumpled horn 
is there now, as it was nearly a century ago, a fa- 
vorite form. This latter isa short horn, turning 
in a curve across the head to near its centre, droop- 
ing somewhat from base to tip. 

—The large eating capacity of a good dairy cow 
is proverbial, which will be easily understood if we 
make a cursory examination of her production. 
Suppose a cow weighing 0 pounds yields 6000 
pounds of milk in nine months; this milk would 
contain 750 pounds of dry matter, counting it $7 
per cent. water. Here she yields 6% times her own 
weight in milk, while the dry substance in the 
milk is twice that in her own body. The cow is the 
most remarkable food-producer among animals. 


3 | Sh ) "es twice as r D ] 
been by some writers, supposed to be caused | he produces twice as much food in her milk 


as does the beef animal of the same weight gain in 
tlesh during the same time. 

A correspondent of the American Farme 
says: “I preserve green tomatoes in this manner 
before the approach of frost I spread about six in- 
ches of straw in my hotbeds, and in all the cold 


| frames that I can spare, and when I think the to- 


matoes are no longer safe in open ground, I pick 
them from the vines and place them on the straw 
in my frames, being careful not to heap them much. 
I then put on the sash and treat them pretty much 
as I would tender plants in my hot bed, giving 
them air whenever the weather will permit. Toma- 
toes can be preserved in this way until the Ist of 
January.” 

—An incorporated company for sheep breeding 
has been formed in Southern Missouri, 150 miles 
from St. Louis. The incorporators propose to lo- 
cate 40,000 acres of land on the side of the Ozark 
mountains and to start with 4000 sheep, fenced in 
at less cost than herdsmen can be employed. They 
expect to bring the land under cultivation at an 
early day, and to graze the sheep on blue and tame 
grass instead of on bunch grass; also, to provide 
shelter and winter feed for the flocks, with other 
necessary improvements as needed. This is more 
sensible than the Colorado system, which relies on 
pasturing or starvation in the winter. 


A writer in the London Truth makes this rath- 
er astonishing statement: An acquaintance of mine 
Hie enters in a book all expendi- 
tures and incomes of every field, and he has made 
the caleulation that, if all our land in corn has suf- 
fered during the last two years proportionately as 
his corn land has suffered, the last two bad harvests 
have cost us £150,000,000 (3750,000,000), I asked 
one of our most eminent agricultural calculators 
whether he thought this was an over-statcment, 
and he told me that the amount was probably 
greater 


farms 1000 acres. 


Ex-Governor Seymour said recently that “the 
spirit of gambling is the greatest evil a farmer has 
to contend with. Take hops, forinstance. That 
is an extreme case. More men have been ruined 
by holding their hops for higher prices, when they 
could have sold at thirty cents a pound, than have 
been hurt by selling in season when the market 
ruled at ten cents per pound. So with wheat. 
Farmers are always holding out for higher prices. 
This peculiarity seems to be confined to the native 
or American farmers, and thatis the reason why 
they are put at a disadvantage when they have to 
compete with German and other foreign-born farm- 
ers, who sell whenever they they can realize a fair 
profit... . Not until the American farmer rids 
himself of this gambling mania can he compete on 
terms of equality with his neighbors abroad.” 





DOMESTIC WOOL FOR AMERICAN 
LOOMS. 





Mr. John L. Hayes, in his address delivered 
before the Convention to promote the sheep 
and wool industry, held at Philadelphia in 
October last, made the following statements 
concerning the course which the sheep farm- 
ers of the northern and middle States should 
pursue. He says :— 

“You will doubtless find it most for your 
interests to grow the English races of sheep, 
producing the different varieties of long comb- 
ing wools. Ihave already shown how unsafe 
it would be to predict which variety of wool 
from the different mutton races would be most 
valuable at any tuture day. ‘The only safety 
for the farmer, growing sheep. of this kind es- 
pecially, is to absolutely ignore the wool, and 
to regard himself solely as a mutton or lamb 
grower. I would say to the farmer, go on and 
manage your sheep in the way you can get the 
most money for their carcasses, whether raising 
mutton or lambs, and let your wool take care 
of itself. You must regard your sheep as ma- 
chines for converting grass, roots, and grain, 
in the shortest possible time into mutton, with 
wool as a mere incident. By making your 
sheep fat in the shortest possible time—which 
you can do best with the English races—and 
killing them as soon as they are mature, you 
make the best and soundest wool. It will not 
only be young, but healthy ; it will have no 
tender places in it. Aiming for the best mut- 
ton, you will be certain to get the best wool, 
which will always sell, no matter what race it 
belongs to. This is the system in England, 
the greatest mutton and combing-wool produc- 
ing country in the world. It is really a matter 
of surprise in reading the English agricultural 
journals to see how little consideration is ap- 
parently given to the qualities of wool, while 
the size and fattening aptitudes of the differ- 
ent breeds or varieties are the subjects of the 
most weighty attention. Yetit is fully recog- 
nized that the characteristic qualities of the 
English combing wools have been devel- 
oped upon originally short-wooled animals, by 
the unconscious development of their forms 
and the secondary qualities of their fleeces, 
through a constant aim to develop their car- 
casses for the mutton market. Thus the in- 
terests of the grower, the consumer of meat, 
and the manufacturer of wool are identified. 

. al » * * 


The custom of washing sheep before shear- 
ing isan English one. Its continuance here is 
partly due to the fact that so many of our man- 
ufacturers, or the overseers in our mills, have 
come from England ; but the principal reason 
why the custom is retained is, that the buyers 
of wool can, or think they can, determine its 
quality and value much better when washed. 
Whet er from custom, prejudice, or sound, 
practical reasons, the majority of manufact- 
urers are undoubtedly opposed to the abolition 
of the custom of washing sheep preparatory 
to shearing. Qn the other hand, a vast ma- 
jority of the wool growers of the country 
would unquestionably refer to have the cus- 
tom of washing abolished. ' . 

It is cruel to the hired help to compel them 
to go nto the cold water; it is cruel to the 
sheep, who often die from the rough handling 





received in being caught and held for washing. 
And the universal testimony is, that the sheep 
do not gain, but lose, all the time from the 
day they are washed until they are shorn. 
The cost of getting the washing done is more 
than the increased cost of getting the wool to 
market with the dirt still in the fleeces. The 
wool growers agree that the custom of wash- 
ing required by the arbitrary distinction in 
prices of washed and unwashed wool made by 
the manufacturer of wool, is a loss to them, 
and injury to their flocks. If there is a loss 
and injury from this cause, it is clear that it 
must, in the long run, fall upon the consumers 
of wool. 

Besides the considerations of loss to the 
wool grower, and therefore ultimate loss to 
the manufacturer, the present system of wash- 
ing involves a total waste of the immensely 
valuable material contained in the natural yolk 
of fleeces. This waste is against all the tang 
of economy. I believe that science and the 
inventive genius of the manufacturer will point 
out to him a means of saving all this waste, 
when unwashed wools will prove the most 
economical for the manufacturer to use. Some 
way will be contrived to convey the wash wa- 
ters, with their highly fertilizing elements 
from raw fleeces, upon the land, or they will 
be used for the manufacture of that most val- 
uable chemical, potash, as in France, whose 
fleeces, it is said, could supply all the potash 
consumed in that country; or they can be 
converted into a most valuable oil. 

The experiments of a lady chemist—Mrs. 
Richards—in the laboratory of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, first published 
in the ‘‘Bulletin of the National Association 
ot Wool Manufacturers,” prove that raw wool 
may be most ecomomically and perfectly 
washed by means of naptha or gasoline of 
about 86 deg., the process leaving the fibre in 
the best possible condition for taking dye, 
while the waste products are readily recov- 
ered. This recovered waste consists princi- 
pally of oil, which is now saved to a consider- 
able extent in Europe, and is imported into 
this country under the name ‘‘de gras,” to be 
used in currying leather. The oil, also, after 
being in some degree refined, and mixed with 
a small portion of mineral oil, makes a viscous 
emulsion, absolutely free from a tendency to 
spontaneous combustion, and meeting all the 
conditions required for preparing the wool for 
carding. It is said that the wool now used in 
this country will yield 45,000,000 pounds of 
grease, now worse than wasted, which is be- 
lieved could all be saved by the process above 
mentioned. I may observe that the process 
is now being practically applied ona large 
scale in one of the most important mills in 
New England. We may hope, therefore, that 
the interests of the wool grower and the wool 
manufacturer may soon be identified in the 
matter of washing wool. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


SELL FOOD TO PIGS. 


In a recent issue of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, an intelligent writer advises, virtu- 
ally, the keeping of pigs in numbers no larger 
than necessary to consume the wastes of the 
farm. He voices a quite prevalent opinion, 
that pigs are among the most, if not the most, 
unprofitable consumers of farm foods that we 
have in New England. 

I wish to support my doubts of the correct- 
ness of this view by a few brief statements. 
Without searching up the exact statement, I 
think my memory is approximately right in 
quoting Lawes’ experiment at Northampstead, 
I:ngland, as requiring 12 pounds of water-free 
food for one of growth for steers, and that it 
has required less than one-half of this amount 
for one of growth of pig. It does not cost 
twice as much to produce the ordinary food of 
the steer, per pound of dry matter, as that of 
the pig; in fact, in the experiments, grains or 
oil meals were fed in part. The selling price 
per pound of live weight of the steers, as sold 
by the New England farmer, is but little, if 
any, more; I think no more. ‘Today the pig 
is selling higher than the steer. We have, as 
a further factor in the case, the fact that the 
steer gives twice the offal that the pig does, 
or less of dressed weight per 100 lbs. of live 
weight. Furthermore, less of the excrement 
(that for which we feed at all,) is lost from 
the pig, in urine and solid. Thus I insist that 
the pig is a more economical manure producer 
than the steer, or the cow, as usually man- 
aged. The proposition in regard to the rela- 
tive cost of the foods of the pig and steer, may 
be called in question by those not striking out 
boldly, in the new path being adopted by a 
few in various sections of New England. 

I wish to stand on no debatable ground in 
my support of the pig, and will say that, in a 
few years of exact work with the pig and 
steer, I find, as Lawes has found, that it re- 
quires less than one-half as much organic mat- 
ter to make a pound of growth with the pig, 
that it does with the steer. This question 1s 
still left in only a relative position. I have 
chosen to so put it, because most of the New 
I:ingland farmers have, and do, consider ani- 
mal manure absolutely necessary to success in 
farming, and desire to select the animal to 
feed that will make it the cheapest. By their 
practice they have decided in favor of the 
steer, against the pig. This selection has not 
been wholly because they thought the steer 
the more economical manure maker, but in 
part, (only in part,) because they considered 
corn growing, for pig food, poor policy, and 
the purchase of grain worse policy. <A great 
mistake, I think, in both directions. In the 
former, because, by improved machinery, 
methods, and the purchase of chemicals, corn 
can be produced very much cheaper than it 
can be bought; and in the latter, because the 
purchase of foods and feeding is yet a cheaper 
method of feeding our soils than the use otf 
chemicals. I say cheaper; I do not mean to 
discard the use of chemicals, for, when rightly 
managed, they will prove of the utmost value 
to our farming ; and in my practice their prof- 
itable use is rapidly increasing each year. 
The relative statements and propositions laid 
down, need to be sustained by showing that 
the pig is a purchaser of foods at market 
rates, (we ought to ask him to pay no more,) 
and a successful competitor of chemical ma- 
nure manufacturers. 

With ordinary pigs, not poorly bred, by 
any means, fed only middlings or corn meal, 
with cold water, the growth per 100 Ibs. of 
middlings, has averaged, for three years, 28.4 
Ibs. ; with corn, 26.1 lbs. An application of 
current market rates, for the last ten years, 
will show that the pig was unjustly criticised 
by your contributor. No argument is needed 
to show that the manure, for attendance, is 
cheap manure. If my statement of the cost 
of manure from farm animals, versus chemi- 
cals, for 1 would include the steer and sheep, 
does not meet the views of the friends of the 
latter, I would say to them that I must not 
be held responsible where indifferent animals 
are indifferently fed; but we feed a liberal 
number of pigs, with other farm stock, liber- 
ally, for cheap manure, and supplement by a 
liberal use of chemicals. J.W. Sanvorn. 

College Farm, Hanover, N. H., Aug. 29. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A VALUABLE COW. 





The cow Lucy, belonging to Mr. Stephen 
Hyde of Alpine, N. J., is a fine specimen of a 
grade Guernsey. The rare quality, as well as 
the amount of her butter, is quite unusual. 
The yield rises occasionally to over two Ibs. 
a day, and makes an average during the year 
of over 360 pounds. Her feed in summer is 
mostly pasture, and in winter, hay or stalks, 
with some grain. The cost of feeding, as Mr. 
Hyde informs me, is between fifty and sixty 
dollars a year. 

In estimating the value of this cow, if we 
put the market price of butter, even at thirty 
cents a pound, it would still amount to $108 
a year, while the feeding value of the skimmed 
milk and butter milk is not less than $30 a 
year, making a total of $138. In regard to 
the cost of feeding, it is easy to show that the 
value of the manure of a well bred cow, in all 
cases where the liquid and solid portions are 
duly saved and rightly treated, is sufficient to 
cover that item. Therefore, the only remain- 
ing expense to be charged to the cow, is for 
labor and interest on the capital. If we as- 
sume that $25 per cow is suilicient to cover 
these, (which will hardly be denied,) there 
will still remain a balance of $113, as the net 
profit per year. Patel 

But it is not every cow that will give 360 
pounds of butter in a year; yet even an aver- 
age yield of 200 pounds a year, (which, with 
good management, is entirely possible,) would 
show that the business of the dairy not only 
pays well, ona general average, but holds in 
reserve a still more generous remuneration for 
special cases of enterprise, energy and skill, 
as well as for superior breeds. 

As Mr. Hyde bas never yet adopted the 





soiling system, nor made any special effort to 
test the capacity of his cow, 1 would suggest 
to him the following daily ration, as an expe- 
riment in feeding:—6 pounds corn meal; 1 
peck potatoes and carrots, equal parts; 12 
lbs. corn stover, well cured and finely cut— 
total, over 30 lbs. Let the potatoes and car- 
rots be cooked or steamed, and the meal and 
stalks scalded in boiling water. ‘There are, 
doubtless, other rations quite equal to this, 
and some, perhaps, better; but, having seen 
this tried, I know it to be good. The cost of 
this ration need not exceed $45 a year. 

The two essential points in regard to dairy 
butter, are quality and cost. The true stand- 
ard for these is entirely attainable, and, ac- 
cording to recent indications, may soon be 
reached by average farmers. When that 
point is gained we shall hear no more of Ole- 
omargarine. Conrap WILson. 

New York, Aug. 31, 1881. 





Selections. 
QUALITY OF MILK. 





More attention is being given to quality of 
milk, by dairymen, than was done a few years 
ago. Itisa new topic, comparatively, but 
one which may be profitably investigated. A 
correspondent of our Albany contemporary 
not long ago related the following instances 
of variations in richness in milk in the same 
animals, that are a little remarkable, and will 
serve a good purpose in stimulating inquiry 
and observation, with a view to obtaining 
more information in this behalf. 

‘‘A neighbor has a grade Jersey cow. In 
June her milk was exceedingly rich, testing 
by the cream-gauge upward of 24 per cent ; 
the middle of October it tested only 18 per 
cent. The general observation of dairymen 
is that quality increases with the lengthening 
of the period of milking. ‘This cow was in 
perfect health throughout the season and her 
food was unchanged. What is the cause of 
this exceptional action? No cause has been 
discovered, unless it be this: In June she was 
fat; in October she was poor in flesh, from 
excessive milk production. ‘The theory based 
on this is, that in June she started with an ac- 
cumulated store of material which went to add 
quantity and quality to the milk she naturally 
would have produced from herfood. But that 
store being exhausted, the quantity and qual- 
ity were both necessarily reduced. 

‘A case of like bearing occurred in Che- 
nango county a few years ago. Early one 
spring one of the patrons of a cheese factory 
was found to be furnishing a very poor quali- 
ty of milk. He had furnished a good quality 
the previous season from the same herd of 
cows. He was suspected of skimming or wa- 
tering. The lactometer and cream-gauge 
seemed to assure his guilt. A committee was 
appointed, who proceeded to milk his cows 
and test the milk without a possible chance of 
adulteration. The innocence of the patron 
was established. But what was the cause of 
this change of quality ina whole herd? The 
committee reported that no cause was discov- 
ered excepting the hay upon which they had 
been fed during the previous winter was of a 
poor quality, and consequently the cows were 
exceedingly poor in flesh. These two cases 
are not claimed to be sufficient to establish a 
principle, yet they lead to questioning some 
of the commonly-received views. 

‘It is a common view that a cow which pro- 
duces a large quantity of milk necessarily pro- 
duces a poor quality. Was not this view 
oltained from a failure to observe the condi- 
tions of the milking stock? Is there any re- 
lation between quantity and quality that ne- 
cessarily they are found in inverse ratio to 
each other? The quality may be poor be- 
cause the production of a large quantity keeps 
the animal in a reduced condition. But every 
dairyman has discovered that frequently his 
richest milkers have been his largest milkers, 
and that only as they were reduced in flesh 
have the quality and quantity alike failed. 
Some cows produce such large quantities as 
always to be while in milk poor in flesh, but 
this does not militate against the following 
conclusion: Cows of the same breed, kept in 
equal conditions, quality to quantity, will 
more frequently be found in direct than in in- 
verse ratio to eacker.”"—F arm and Fireside. 








JERSEY COWS AND THEIR 
RECORDS, 

In view of the heavy prices paid at the va- 
rious public sales of Jersey cattle, the Live 
Stock Journal comments as follows 

If anybody had predicted ten years ago 
that the mild-eyed little Jerseys would have 
their $3000 boom on their butter records, he 
would have been considered on the borders of 
lunacy. ‘The breeders of fancy Short-horns 
have seldom considered the butter or milk re- 
cord as worthy of note. ‘They ignored the 
most valuable characteristic of any breed of 
cattle for use ina highly civilized country— 
their milk and butter production. These yield 
more annual profit than beef production; and 
every breed that maintains a permanent foot- 
hold in the United States must meet this test 
or standaside. Happily, the Short-horn with 
its magnificent beef form, can also point proud- 
ly to its achievements in the dairy. Its tem- 
porary eclipse in this line, through some of its 
noblest strains, has resulted from the fault ot 
the breeder, and not from the capacity of the 
breed. 

But the little Jersey is having her boom 
upon her honest merit in producing very large 
yields of golden-colored and nutty-flavored 
butter. Perhaps her admirers are somewhat 
extravagant in their valuation of these records. 
They may not always scan them as closely as 
they should. Asthese extreme prices must 
be based upon a confidence in the truth of 
these records, the records themselves should 
be well attested. Tests for a year must also 
be a safer reliance than for a shorter time. 
The tests of milk and butter yield for a few 
days are open to so many errors, that they 
cannot form a basis for calculating the annual 
yield. The variability in the yield of some 
cows in different parts of the season of lacta- 
tion is very great, while other cows are very 
uniform through three-fourths of the season, 
only decreasing gradually during the last two 
or three months. The circumstances then— 
all being favorable—may produce a very large 
yield for a few days, when the annual yield 
would only be respectable. If the short test 
is given, several important points should also 
be given to assist in forming a correct estimate 

such as the length of time from calving, the 
season of the year, the food before and atthe 
time of trial—all these are necessary elements 
for determining the value of a test. 





LAMB CHOLERA. 





A sheep raiser in Ohio writes to the Practi- 
cal l'armer concerning the disease commonly 
called lamb cholera, as follows :—‘tHundreds 
of lambs die annually here of this disease ; 
very few flocks escape without a loss of three 
or four, and many lose from twenty-five to fifty 
of their number. I think the name, cholera, 18 
a very improper one for this malady, as only 
the fleshy lambs are known to die with it. A 
thin lamb, or one poorly suckled or hand-fed, I 
have never known to die with the so-called 
lamb cholera. My name for the disease is ap- 
oplexy. A very fair description of the disease 
will be found in Randall's ‘Practical peel 
under his article on apoplexy, as applied to the 
mutton breeds of England. Mr. Cattell’s di- 
agnosis of the subject is as about as complete 
as any I have seen, except, he might have ad- 
ded, the staring condition of the eyes, the di- 
lated pupils, and sight apparently gone; the 
membranes of nose a deep red or violet col- 
or, as if engorged with blood. It is seldom 
a remedy can be administered, as the lamb is 
usually found dead without a premonition of 
disease. One I found unwell and administered 
two ounces of Epsom salts and effected a cure. 
I have observed the following treatment with 
my breeding ewes, and find it a very successful 
preventive of this lamb disease : 

Stir as much salt into a half gallon of pine 
tar as it will take. Smear bottoms of feed 
troughs with it liberally. Keep them in this 
condition, and give salt in no other way. The 
lambs will soon learn to lick the tar. Many 
will be noticed at this before their age for 
dying with the disease. Feed sulphur, wood 
ashes and Epsom salts mixed in the feed daily, 
small quantities. Iflambs are already dying, 
get pine tar, catch each lamb and put the tar 
well back in the mouth with a small paddle 
prepared for the = ; the bulk of a hickory 
nut is enough. It may purge some or all of 
them, but they will get all right in a day or 
two, and no more will die for a while, even if 
you quit at that. I am keeping one lot of 
ewes and lambs on a bare pasture, where they 
are compelled to take hay each day, with a 
grain feed morning and evening. No sick 
lambs, but the ewes and lambs are not doing 
80 well as it on good grass.” 





New England 
Agricultural Society, 





Eighteenth Annual Fair, 


AT WORCESTER, 


September 6, 7, 8, and 9, ISS1, 





An Excellent Display of Live 
Stock and Farm Products. 


What the Farmers of New 
England are Doing. 


A Representative Exhibition of our 
Agricultural Progress and 
Capabilities. 


The Ploughing Match, Ploughs, 
and Farming Implements, 


Specially Reported for the New England 
Farmer. 


Worcester, Mass., Sept. S81 

The tirst day of the annual exhibition of t! 
New England Agricultural Society in connect 
with the Worcester County Society, opened tl 


morning, under a threatening sky, but with north 
westerly winds which give promise of xl weatl 
erin the near future. The beautiful showers 

the past week have laid the dust 
and made travel both by rail and carriage, 1 


leared the air 


only endurable but enjoyable, and with a litt 
more sunshine the “crowd” which is one of tl 
chief necessities of a successful exhibition, w 


The exhibition is 
nominally held four days, and I came up yester 
day to take some notes 

coming in. 


doubtless put in its appearance. 


hile the exhibits 
The live stock pens I found all 
raged, and most of them filled, but the exh 
in other departments are still quite incor 


Following are the principal entries of live stoc) 








Cattle. 

Short H $.—Lyman Draper, Brooktield, 1 ll, 
cows heifers, 3 er calves, 1 t calf; Ja s 
Ilunter, Spencer, 1 bull liza Sut Centre Harbor 
N. Hi., 1 bull, 2 heiferae, 2 heifer . I } 
worth, Worcester, 1 «¢ 1 bull calf; S. K. 
Worcester, 1 heifer. 

Derons,—Isaac Woodbury, Salem Depot, N. H., 4 
cows, 4 heifers, 2 bulls, 1 calf; ¢ Mart I 
Providence, R. I., 3 cows, 2} : B. kat 
& Sons, Centre Hiarbor, N. H., we, ¢ 
ers; Il. N. Weed, Stamford, Ct., + cow I 





M. Brown, Guilford 

















lealf; W. A. Childs, New Br tree, lbu 
8, 2 heifers; H.W. Ward, Auburn, 1 heit 
J. Stor ro, 3 bulls 





t 


















w 
War 
othe 
ru 
Hy fer 
“ nis, Spencer, 1 
) r M. ©, Lander, 1 
bull; nton, 1 heifer; Char 
E. Holmes, Hopkinton, 1 l, 1 bu uf; S. W. God 


lard, Greenville, N. H., 


] ,» l cow, l calf; Le 
ull c 














heiter; S. H. Al » Shrewsbury, 1 w, 1 
heifer calf; Edwin R. Morse, Worcester 
calf; M. L. Hervey, Auburn, 1 heifer, 1 
VT orcest 


> ) x, I> 

W. Wheelock, Wore I : 

ester, 4 heifers; Wim re, 4 cow ) 
ifer calves; H. P 





iilds, New Braintree, 5 cows, 1 heif 
. New Braintree, 5 cows, 4 he 
n Orcen.—Wm. 











y, West Sutton, 4 
Nathan Wilder, Ster! 
n, 2 pair; estate J.G ° 
Aldrich, Worcester, 1 pair; 





L. G. Moore, Wor 
Sutton, 1 pair; S. N. Peck, 
1 Devon; M. H. Day, Ne 
0 ths.; W. H. Putnam, Sutton, 1 pair 
Steers.—O. K. Cook, Worcester, 1 pair; Wr llol- 
brook, Jr., Blackstone, 1 pair; HU. M. Taft, Uxbridge, 
pair steers, 1 pair steer calves; A. B. Stockwell, Sut 


ton, 1 pair; D. W. Carpenter, Charlton City, air; 
Eleazer W. Este Vetersham, 1 pair; Marble Put 
nam, Sutton, 2 pair, iuthan Lamb, Leice st pair 

J *, Stockwell 





lock, Worcester, 1 





E. KR. Carpenter, Charlton, 3 pair; Sumner her a 
West Sutton, 1 pair; S. F. Marsh, Sutton, 4 pair 


Horses. 
John Dimon 


Th { , Putnam, Ct., 1 mare, 

“Minnie Russell.” 
Stallions.—C.8. Davis, Worcester, Consternation, 
Jr.; F. L. Gerald, Hyde ark, Gen. Warren; G. Allen 
" 


Hawkins, Putnam, Ct., Frank Brandywine; |} 


Winship, Hopkinton, Monarch; Eri C. Dudiey, Kut 
land, Cromwell; C. H. Ellsworth, Worcester, Ri 

wood; A. Warner, Pomfret, Conn., Baronet; J. G. 
Stevens, Barre, Morrill Boy; Calvin Deland, North 


Brookfield, Privateer 

Stallions Under Four Years Old.—Geo. A. Hicks, 
Providence, RK. , Prince Hamlet; Wm. R. Howe, 
Princeton, Ned Cromwell; C. UH. Murray, Worcester, 
Young Dexter; H. I. Austin, Oakham, Hector; 
John Morgan, Middletown, Ct., Milton; Samuel K. 
Allen, Shrewsbury, Shrewsbury Boy; Josiah Jackson, 
Westboro, John Sherman; F. H. Converse, Grosven 
ordale, Ct., Strideaway; Archelaus Putnam, Holden ; 
J.M. Terrill, Meriden, Ct.; Cornelius Weeks, Otter 
River; Luther Crawford, New Braintree; D. W. Cut 
ler, Sutton; Joseph Paul, Oxford. 

Mares and Gel gs.—A. L. Hobart, Worcester, 
mare and colt; Mrs. A. W. Long, Oxford, 1 gelding; 
Herbert Merriam, Weston, 1 gelding, 1 mare and foal; 
G. Allen Hawkins, Putnam, 1 mare; Hl. H. Bigelow, 
Worcester, 1 mare and foal; Edward M. Rockwe 
Leominster, | mare and foal; John Morgan, Middle- 
town, Ct., 1 mare; James F. Leach, Bridgewat l 
mare; Gee. W. Dunn, Weston, 1 mare and f : 
Charles Sanderson, Leicester, 1 mare and foal; J. W. 
Ellsworth, 2 mares and foals 

Geldings and Mares, Matched.—Wm. R. Howe, 
Princeton, 1 mare; James F, Leach, Bridgewater 
1 pair matched; G. Allen Hawkins, Putnam, (t 
pair; Samuel L. Allen, Shrewsbury, 1 gelding; Pre n 
tiss Howard, Webster, 1 bay filly; O. F. Chase, wil 
sonville, Ct., 1 chestnut filly; H.P. Wilson, Spencer, 
1 pair matched horses; F. A. Bemis, Spencer, 1 geld 
ing; Oscar Close, Worcester, 1 mare ; Pliny Moore . 
Worcester, 1 — and foal; C. L. Whitney, Wor 

cester, 1 gelding; B. McSherry, Watertown, 1 mare 
and foal; Luther Crawford, New Braintree, 1 mare 
and foal; J. H. Brooks & Son, Worcester, 1 mare and 
foal; J. K. Brown, Worcester, 1 gelding; W. E. 
Phetteplace, Webster, 1 gelding; Luther Crawford, 
New Braintree, 1 pair matched horses. 

Geldings and Fillies.—B. McSherry, Worcester, 1 
filly; Calvin Deland, North Brookfield, 1 filly; Andrus 
March, Charlton, 1 gelding; A. W. Long, Oxford, 1 
filly; W. E. Allen, Worcester, 2 colts; Wm. Sheehan, 
Millbury, 1 colt; A. Scarlet, West Boylston, 1 colt; 0. 
F. Chase, Wilsonville, Ct., 2 geldings, 1 filly; Thos. 
Fairbrother, Worcester, 1 gelding; Geo. W. Duna, 
Weston, 1 colt. 

Drafe Horses.— Luther Crawford, N« w Braintree, 1 
air; John Doyle, Worcester, 1 pair, 1 single ; — 
Sarry, Worcester, 1 pair horses, 1 single; He P. i 

son, Spencer, 1 pair; John Doyle, Worcester, 1 pair 
mares, 1 pair horses, 2 single. 
Sheep. 

Merino.—Geo. Campbell & Sons, Westminster, Vt., 
6 rams, 10 lambs, 12 ewes, 10 ewe lambs; A. E. I uller, 
Pomfret, Vt., 4 rams, 6 lambs, 12 ewes, 6 ewe lambs; 
J, H. Hazen, West pe Vt., Lram, 3 ram lambs, 

we ba, 5 breeding lambs. 

P Cre a rool. — Eliza Sutton, Centre Harbor, N. Il., 

2 Cotswold rams, 2 pens of ewes, 1 pen of lambs; 

Stephen N. Hubbard, Holden, 3 pens of lambs; John 

Barry, Worcester, 2 lots of lambs, 3 buck lambs, 1 

yearling ram; James A. Bill, Lyme, Ct., 1 Angora 

Broth Downs.—H. O. Smith, Pomfret, Ct., 3 three- 
year-olds, 1 yearling, 6 lambs; John Dimon, Putnam, 
Ct., 2 rams; J. D. Wheat, Putney, Vt., 1 ram, 2 two 
year-olds, 3 yearlings, 1 pen ram lambs, 2 pens cwes 
two-year-olds, 2 pens ewes one year old, 1 pen lambs. 

Swine. 


John Dimon, Putnam, Conn., 1 boar, 2 sows, 1 litter 
sucking pigs; James Greenwood, Jr., West Boylston, 





1] 












2 boars, 2 sows, and litter sucking pigs, l sow; J. BE. 
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THE NEW ENGLANI 


Miscellancous Items, 


New Eng rland Farmer, | 


» EVERY SATURDAY, BY 


ADVE RTIS SING RATES. ine Piles and every form of skin disease. 


UBLISHE | Ce Chicago bad a 8650,000 fire on Friday 
. r nr 
pARLING & KEITH, | mR ght last. 
; Y The town of Sierraville, Cal., totall 
tow, Boston, Mass. } tri e ihe, Cal., was totally 
14 Merchants Row, | destroyed by fire last week. 
Swayne's Ointment invariably eradicates Itch- 


te It is said that the loss by the drought 























nents, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line, | in Pennsylvania will reach millions of dollars. 
4 oe gw «0 6 PE Ms e 
Z subsequent insertion, 15 “ te The people of Esquimaux Bay, New- 
pusiness Notices, first 3 : » | foundland, are threatened with starvation, 
‘ “ e ° . - 
: cubsequent 2 a owing to a failure of the fisheries. 
5 watter Notices, .. + 50 : ; ; 
| (€e° The grist will of Robert Forsyth at 
« must be sent in as early in the week . . ee 
\ | Conway was burned last Sunday morning. 
re ineeeree Loss 88000, 
» charged for the space occu} ied in | ? 
ur | fe Several ocean steamers have tempora- 
ng must be prepaid. rily been withdrawn from this port owing to 
‘ t extra charge the dullness of transatlantic business. 
rted for less than one dollar. 
and Farm Advertising. | fe Ver favorable crop reports come 
sgitteied from all parts of Maine, except Aroostook 
¢ prices for all ad ising less | 
pricess wis silts county, where rust has damaged potatoes. 
| te Arecent tire near Bradford, Pa., burned 
iy } 21 ¢ . 4 ) . 
20 ol wells, 21 tanks and 140,000 barrels of 
2AVELLING AGENTS. pe ahi te 
‘ | crude petroleum, 
nen, who authorized Agenty : , ; : 
<p FARMER, will canvass for sub- | te More than one-third of the payments 
in the follow Counties in | from the treas iry for Government expenses 
| during the month of August was for the single 
tem ol | slo! 
iy, t Co., Mas = stat 
cs WASHINGTON, V1 te A Victoria dispatch says a vessel from 
BEANS, FRANKLIN, | the westward rey 3 that the sea is alive with 
. x Cos., V1 Valuabie ul sedis. Cbne vessel passed 
PEN s V 4 \ , ‘ 
tore i Thhiat i sea 
: - "= Cer Sitti B ind his 200 followers are 
‘ : ; rs , soon to be removed to Fort Randall, at the 
nt toca re date e 
ae Se mouth of the Niobrara, above Yankton, as 
y as w w tar they bave 
prisoners of war, not as pensioners. 
— i I ouse and barn of Newman 
° et Rutland rere de re 
Be Hye" Hivectory Weeks at Rutland, Vt., were destroyed by 
itt = NM. | fire last San morning. ‘The contents of 
; the house we irtly destroyed. 
ys tint, and kindred atfec- 
a ole i ‘ il self-treatment 
V iry Medical Association, 
! t ys. % 
1 IN & CO., } 
TAMBE oe RCHANTS tel ane last week caused im- 
OMMISSLON = ‘ >! mense dat to the South Carolina rice 
ALEKS IN ae . , , 
plantations, eo of wiuch are still under 
ccS, CHEESE AND LARD, |! . er ees F 
. ¥? water, a t tated that from 40 to 50 per 
si Faneuil Hall Market, | ’ the § 
‘ ‘ 7 > Cron 2 » 18 
ROSTON. cent. t the t rice crop of the State 1s 
destroyed 
VSURANCE, ' : 
az |} (e- During the month of August the average 
tual Fire Insurance Co. | temperature in Boston was higher than for 
NUARY 1, 1881, @4 : that month in any year since ‘77, while the 
z ts | rainla!! was lower than for any August since 
Liat ‘ > | §£ ihe alcation of Capt. Howgate, late 
xpiring | the Signal Service, it is now stated will 
es , i Amour » nearly half a million dollars. 
[UN Pres't Treas ifowgate has lett bis wife and children utterly 
: 17 destitute a s supposed to be now in Canada 
a | with his mistress 
6 s . | : rN - 
word i ha setr town 
eneval Mntelligenee. | te The destroyed town of New Ulm, 
- | Minn., is being rapidly rebuilt, and in a tew 





s of the tornado’s path will be 





















































On AS. The cash contributions tor the relief of 
s e and fire-prool | the people have been liberal, and a large num- 
ngs, which he is| ber of new houses have been built, ns the 
a st about = on of the Relief Committee. 
4 the north shore te The great raft of spars which was towed 
a ae ¢ Albany t ; Boston, through Long Island 
gf ey ahah _ | Sound and around Cape Cod, arrive d safely a 
t Mn as & Salita | pow davs since. It was about Lat 1) feet long 
: w ntained 3t icks of from 
States S < 3 4 r, and an average 
‘ we ot r alt yns 
eame n it AS A : ~ cant 
Ww v “ melee and 
g st 
: irts. W 
i ise 
s New lor Y I hang 
. rno ag t t ( he best-known stallions in 
have been entered at the great 
B Park next week Thursday. 
ie | = extra to the 
5 8 New]. i ats S rd of 2.15}. 
4 r tw great in- 
s > . 
te | steamer W bing mm Liverpool 
New York, took out 550 Mor- 
, rom Great Britain, 
. and and ¢ nany, the two latter coun- 
ce Eee ti ’ l ¢ the foregoing 
r tt Liverpool 
z 4 mysterious box, 
r Adriatic at New York 
s t s r retired, leaving the 
\ > whe re on t yard Two 
tak The r r ta t!e Surveyor of the 
ee ; x, wh it was 
na . but it could not be 
; G ‘ enitentiary have 
sir convicts in order to pur- 
ba ar similar luxuries 
t ‘ manufacture of counter- 
- [ were cir 
3 posed t 
Wa ’ v im < 
er %, hg we 
W weeks. ar 7 eee 
t : lemand in Eng- 
4 sh | re- 
3 eese 13 ming into the 
4 tities, from O00 
#8 iV gy been la 1 in 
CA a rie gy the last two 
t picne i up @s — as It 
sidered fine. 
t va lulu reports that 
iH Islands, was in 
r n lava from the 
volea I 1 Loa. The lava was moving 
er ‘ teenth of a mile daily, and 
dvancing on the town of Hilo, 
t Imed There 
2s a { among the people, 
sh: acerca Amok, 
‘ * ¢ yproaching destr 
nina t rew Soule of Otis, Mass., found 5 of 
ay track sd in the pasture the other morn 
At Uy; » either had their throats cut or an 
ave be piuny the spinal cord of the neck 
The wind ~ were otherwise mutilated by having their 
; ind tails cut off. Two head more have 
. y i r been killed or d away, as Soule has 
en unalle to fir em since. Itis supposed 
re a ’ " \ were killed by two laborers 
4 str 1 Mr. Soule had formerly employed, and 
f ¥ wl ad had trouble 
4 t wa nace at SS 
, FARING si ) | te Pre | n’ is a mo 
] “ t Ww s m n the 
* r Cs pe 
' reat appreber arid ati : 
A rain C the Ws t er, ¢ 
ruce Railwa: cannot pas ution, _ ny ; ron 
owing to the railroad ties 
a! places. The village ~ ’ 
ig. ted seers Che World Abroad. 
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SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 




















a PATCHES. 
t ng ir 
t ph 4 
+} } Great Britain. 
hose w . 
ye coe eee English news f he week is meagre and unim- 
r shelter and food. | portant. 1 reports of ps continue more 
vered w nd oO Iraging. V weather has 
erecac Wi ise} * 7 7 
th a der | greatly interfered with harvesting in all 
which the sun's rays | parts of Great Britain and Ireland, the rains for 
ven ¢] ee eT st week havirg ! mi severe than was 
-ven at this distance L } (siete Ge ths Senin aeeede. <a 
er regions of the air} Mark Lane / ss says “the best condition has 
| } iddling, while the bulk has heen thorough 
nrah . . rr en middling, whil t g 
probably from these | ly bad.” Pros tsi ind are more favorable 
» dark that the gas as | tha n ikngian tland. 
nday | Lhe Land I agitation has begun again in 
ee | freland, but w much excitement except in 
—__—— Limerick, where th heen some rioting, and 
[EF INDIANS vel nfilict between oldiers and the mob. 
° in 1 t urts ; 3 t ry, however, there is a 
Apaches in New Mexi lisposition to give the land bill a fair trial, and 
nue, and fears are enter- | r ven ts. 
7 z | A tt 1in London on the 1st inst 
ny Troops are be- mat & i ¢ nated at over 31,000,000. 
vard as fast as pe sible, and the | The steamer Teuton of the Union Mail Steam- 
; p line, with 200 passengers on board has been 
ory of Arizona has been | raphy Quoin Point, on the const « if Africa; 
Monday news was received | I rd were rescued in 
117 | the boats, ut majorit must have per- 
arr and 117 men had been | | 
White Mountain Indians thirty- | France. 
imp Apache. The ena The final returns of the 64 second ballots for 
} a(t , nties shay t 50 
‘ | members of the Chamber of os puties show that 5 
ime from vers | j 
m several differer mt Re — ans, 8 Royalists and 5 Bonapartists have 
were quite circumstantial, Th new Chamber, without count- 
t , ] | ing ‘the Colonial Deputies, will comprise 459 Re 
lout was irst felt ast ; , 
ss at Gr ; spthnesl publicans, 47 eepertots and 41 Monarchists 
Later despatches, how- | The Republicans comprise 39 of the Left Centre, 
} | 168 of the Left, 206 0f the Republican Union and 
e number of the killed to eight | 168 of the Left, 206 of the Republica 


| 46 of the Extreme Left. 
ant Heintz of the 6th! A railway collision occurred 





at Charenton, on 


> hogan 10auee a ah ant o 
epresent that the troops at rayon fy by which 19 persons were killed and 
pache are inno immediate danger, if} A dispatch from Marseilles says five large trans- 


port ships have been ordered to prepare immediate- 
ly for North Africa. <A considerable army corps is 
forming, half of which will be sent to Algiers and 
half to Tunis. 

rhe French troops ir 


ts can be hurried to their aid. 
extermination, however, appears to 


able with the Apaches of Arizona, 


Af ri a, under General Cor- 




















uzens and settlers on the frontier are | reard have been compelled to fall back, and the 
a — ‘ » other column now ready at Zagbouan is in a criti- 
1€1r lg e sty . ae 
eu claims and seeking safety al condition. French authority in Tunis is at a 
a # speed, lower point than at any ing vious time since the be- 
a ginning of the host 
' is estimated that 
na will do well to safiscdle oreasesige sine t the French wine crop, from 
, ertisement of Mr. S. 8 the condition of the vineyare ds asthe close of the 
a rent OF Mbt. | season approaches, will be 20,000,000 hectolitres 
her columt The merits of the =H OM 00 valle | } Thi 
: - - - : (550,000,000 gallons) less than the average. This 
ire not matters of conjecture, but | )° ot inuted to the exceptionally t ud weather of 
T s attr utlec i ) t M1 ye yeathe 
dtoriety to all old turfmen. The the spring ’ 7 i 
1own at the Orange and Caledonia il 
Vermont, and we recommend farm- Goneral Items, 
“esse sent at either of these exhibi- The London correspondent of the Manchester 
his points and action. Guardian writes: Russia, within the 


last few days, 
has confirmed the instructions in force during the 
nd D HUM¢ = ; | threatened trouble with China, that all reinforce- 
nof the ps ray! aoe ry gm ments for her Pacific possessions are to 
» 48 it acts directly upon the cause. It the Suez Canal instead of by the ious route 
and purifies the blood, thereby causing through Siberia. It is asserted that this change 
rs Of all kinds to disappear. will form the basis of a claim for a share in the 
— control of the Suez Canal by Russia, which France 
is disposed to favor as a counterpoise to English 
— in Egypt. 
A dispatch from St. Petersburg says it has been 
decided not to send any Russian officers to witness 
the German autumn military manceuvres, possibly 





inges 





who appreciate elegance and purity are 
: Parker's Hair Balsam. It is the best article 
: > restoring gray hair to its original color and 





or oceed via 


) FARMER - ---- AN 


because it was known that their presence would 
not be welcome. 

A telegram from Ragusa st; ates, that the inhabi- 
tants of Nicka, near Ipek, have risen against Der- 
Vish Pasha, the Turkish commander, and killed 
some of the Turkish soldiery. Dervish’ Pasha has 
asked for reinforcements. 

A dispatch from Calcutta says the tea syndicate 
established in 1880 forthe purpose of opening up 
the Australian and American markets to Indian 
tea, reports that its operations have been very suc- 
cessful. Theagent of the syndicate in America 
reports that the prospects of opening up trade with 
India are most promising. There has been plenti- 
ful rain in Mysore, and the harvest prospects are 
much improved. 

A dispatch from Durban says affairs in Zululand 
are causing great anxiety. Sir Evelyn Wood will 
hold a meeting with the chiefs. The discontent 
and disturbance are chronic. Several of the head 


chiefs are marching through the country with 
large armed followings. 





Business Notices 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 

For over thirty-four years Da. ‘TOBIAS’s VENETIAN 
LINIMENT has been Warranted to cure C roup, Colic, 
Spasms, Diarrhoa and Dysentery, taken inte rnally, 
and Sore Throat, Pains in the Limbs, Chronic Rheu- 
matism, Old Sores, P imples, Blotches ‘and Swellings, 
eXte rnally, and nota bottle has been returned, many 
families stating they would not be without it even if it 
was $10 a bottle. Sold by y druge ists at 25 and 50 cts. 
Depot, 42 Murray St., N. 26tepots 


Scrorvia. A medicine that destroys the 
germs of Scrofula and has the power to root 
it out is appreciated by the afflicted. The 
- markable cures of men, women and chil- 
Iren “ described by testimonials, prove 

Hood’ s Sarsaparilla a reliable medicine con- 
taining remedial agents which eradicate 
Scrofula from the blood. 100 doses $1.00. 
Sold by all dealers, C, 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Hlarriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


Sept. 1, by Rev. Henry M. 
H. Johnson to Josephine A. Hall. { 

In Longwood, Aug. 31, by Rev. F. A. Wartield, 
ward Foster Pierce to Christina Annette Dunham 
In Dorchester, Sept. 1, by Rev. Henry M. King, Mr 
Chas. k.. Mayo to Miss Carrie A. Sweetser. 

In Winchester, Sept. 1, by Rev. Charles R. Seymour, 








In Koxbury, hing, Geo. 


Ed 


Mr. kdward il. Rice of Winchester, to Mrs. Hattie A. 
Tolman of Chelsea 
In Winchendon, Sept. 1, by the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, 


George R. KR. Rivers of stilton, to Helen, daughter of 
J.uH. Fairbanks of Winchendon. 

In Newburyport, Aug. 31, by David L Withington, 
Ksy., Thomas Gregory to Jane Smith, both of New 
buryport 





DIED. 


In Boston, Aug. 30, Simon T. Williams, 91 vra.3 mos, 
In Dorchester Sept. 1, Nabby, widow of the late 
Leonard Everett, 85 yrs. 3 mos. © 

Iu Roxbury, Aug. 30, John Fleet Eliot, 81 yrs. 7 mos. 
In ¢ bs irlestown, Aug. 30, Miss Mary Badger, 83 yre. 
Sept. 2, Mrs. Ann, widow of the late Kichard C. Ba 


zin, 01 yrs. 1 mo 






In Chelsea, Sept. 1, James Wingtield, 71 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Cambridgeport, Aug. 30, Mr. Elbridge C. Town. 
send, 71 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Belmont, Aug. 1, Mary Gray Higgins, 42 yrs. 9 


mos | 
In Stoughton, Aug. 23, Almira Paul Bright, wife of | 
Warren Bright, 61 yrs. 9 mos. 





In Quiney, Aug. 30, Sami uel W. Lincoln, formerly of | 
Walpole, N.'H., 74 yr ; 
At Bay View, Sept. 1 » Benjamin Isracl Butler, young 


eat son of Gen. B. F, 
In Foxboro’, Mass., 
mos., a soldier of Isiz. 

In Medford, Aug. 29, Frank W. 
In Littleton, Mass., Aug 
7 mos . 
In Waverly, 


Butler, 26 yrs. 

Aug. 30, Jones Dow, s0 vrs. 4 
Aborn, 27 yrs. 8 mos. 
31, Oliver Tenney, &5 yrs 
Sept 


David Heald, 67 yrs. 10 mos 


In South We yuu uth, Sept. 3, Alfred Tirrell, son of 
James and Helen 8. Tirrell, 8 yrs. 5 mos 
: In Newburyport, Aur. 30, Capt. William Godfrey, 
65 yrs 


Goodrich, 73 
- &. Goodrich, LL. D 
Henry A. Wheeler, 7s 


j 


In Newport, KR. I., Sept. 2, Harriet N 
yrs. 8 mos., widow of the late C 
In Concord, Mass , Se pt. 4, 
¥ mos 
In Framingham, Sept. 1, Mrs 

l apt. Join Temple, 


Abigail J. widow of 


e late ¢ Wovrs 





Be~ Persons ordering articles edvertiscd in 


our columns, will please say thet 
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Advertisements. 
FOR 


September, October, November, 


our Retail Clothing Department 


THIN 


OLLEN 
— OVERCOATS © 


© appear 


iiarge 


. and having al 





red sonehl © prices 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 
100 WORSTED prin st‘tcd Patterns for Worsted 
Work, et rs, Corners, Pansic ; rds, 

’ f m™ 8, 
\ s books, $ j 





ONLY YOUNG MEN'S AND BOYS’ 


LIFE OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 


“From Log ¢ abin to White House.” [ 
' BK 











as aut? in Boy,” ‘Pioneer Boy, 
Be ( } hed since his t Capt 
youny with the story of his noble life, now 
hiega Hopp. €1.50. One agent 
j r t ’ ¢.” Ber fyi 
s r help supply t lemar 
»ete., ‘ JAS. H. EX KLE 
7 17s Washington St., Boston 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS, | 


BALDWIN & LYON 


HORSE POWERS, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


PARKER & GANNETT, | 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSES, 


BOSTON, IELD, 
410 No. Market St. 









; NONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS 

| 3 The Cheapest and Best. 

Will Crush and Grind Any thing 


illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


See Nicos L, J, MILLER, (incon, 0 


fieow 
ee ae I sacaeae $00k 
The Biggest Thing Out "Sone Free. 
(new) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nessau St., New York. 
wy 











hand & bouquet chromo 
name 10c. CHAS. KAY, 
§2137 


ral, motto, 
tiful colors, 


90 ira. 


New Haven, Ct 


TARTLING 
DISCOVERY! 


cost MANHOOD RESTORED. 
youthful imprud na- 
’ ring sma Debility, 
n vain every known remec y,b 

. which he will e 


adress J. H, RE 









43 € hatham St. °9 N.Y 


ly37 





INTOXICATING liquors 
produce diarrhawa or con 
stipation and a torpid con 
dition of the liver, result 
ing in general debility 
and inertness of mind 
To overcome this prostra- 
tion, appeal is again made 
to the liquor as a stimu 
lant, only to iner 
gastric disturbance. 
judicious application ¢ 
such a tonic as Simmons 
Liver Re at would strike at the very root of the 
evil by correcting the condition of the liver, exciting 
the bowels to action, or correcting their looseness, 
stimulating the kidneys and removing the feeling of 
general depression and with it the craving for liquor. 

“This is to certify that I suffered with the Gastritis 
for four months, and could not be relieved until I pre 
cured Dr. Simmons Liver Regulator, and was entirely 
cured in a short tin 

EF. 


re THORNTON, 
jDNEX a fee OR 
THE ONLY Woe 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 


That Actsat the same time on 








Coman’s ¥ Ww 





i Va.” 


TA 








AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


these great organs to 

lorpid, and poisonous 
Sorced into the blood 
i naturally. 


Because we allow 
become clogged or 
humorsare therefore 
that should be expelle 


WILL SURELY CURE 


A KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 3 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
these organs and 


by causing free uM tion of 


restoring their power lo throw off disease 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! P'} 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEYV-WORT«and rejoice in health 
It is put upin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot re adily prepare it. 
ep It acts with equal ¢ ficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1. 00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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| $25.00, payable at time of service. 


AG ¢RICULTURAL 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN 


BREEDING HORSES. 





Mr. 8S. S. HOUGHTON, 


Proprietor of Pavilion Stock Farm, Orford, 


N. H., and Breeder of the World Renowned 
WILKES STOCK, invites the attention of 
FARMERS and al! others interested in breeding 
horses, to the brilliant record of the following descend. 
ants of the celebrated Stallion, GEORGE 
WILKES, No family of trotting horses can show 
as low average figures. 

The services of Geo. Wilkes in the Stud, date only 

from 1873. 
By GEORGE WILKES, by 
tonlan, dam Dolly Spanker, by ason of Henry ¢ 
Blondine, old.) Sold for @5000, 
Record, 2.24% 


Rysdyk'’s Hamble- 
‘lay. 
ch. m., (5 yr. 
Kentucky Wilkes, blk. s, 
Sold for $8000... . 
May Bird, bik.m. ... 
Prospect Maid, br. m 


6 yr. old 
. Record, 
Record, 


. Record, 


So-So., b. m., (2 yr. old Record, 
| is iyr. old oe Re . Reeord, 
“ 6 vr. old,) at Hartford, Ct 


Aug. 26, 1881 . Record, 


Young Wilkes, bik. s. 


. Record, 





sold for $20,000 


Alcantara, (4 yr. old, Record, 
Joe Bunker, (6 yr. old . Record, 2.26 
Lumps, (5 vr. old . Record, 2.25'y 
Ambassador, 1881... . Record, 2.25 


Grand. Son of Geo. 
. Record, 2.21 


Phil Thompson, (3 yr. old, 
Wilkes, (Third Heat 
Phil Thompson, sold for $5000, 

Nork, that these 
fastest in the world for 2, 3 and 6-yr-olds 
himself, when retired to the Stud, had the 
stallion record, both in harness and to wagon, 
trotted 69 races and won 56 of them. 


asa ?-vrold 

records when made, were the 
Geo. Wilkes 
fastest 
having 


but 
Spirit o 


matters 
f the 


The above are assertions, 
of record in Wa'lauce’s Monthly, The 
Turf, Field and Farm, ete. 


WHY NOT 


use the WILKES BLOOD! 
cant comparcd with the prices it brings, even before 
Trotting Vark any 
Wilkes, Jr. and 
you will see pure gaited horses and fast 


not mere 





Times, 


The cost is insignifi 


it is half grown. Come to my 


Saturday afternoon, und see Geo. 
his colts trot; 
No Vermont or New 


can compare with Geo. Wilkes, 


ones. stallion in Hampshire 
Jr., or his colts from 
one to three years old, for speed or ability to transmit 
their trotting qualities. 
test, doing my very best for pleasure 

GEO. WILKES, Jr., son of Geo. Wilkes, will 
make the Pavilion Stock Farm 
Mures not 


I am ready for a triendly con 
and speed. 





season at Termes, 


proving 


with toal, will be served the tollowing season, free of 
charge. He will be shown at Bradford and St. Johns 
bury State Fairs during September. Mares sent to 
Pavilion Stock Farm, while waiting, will be kept on 
| Hay and Oats at a charge of $2.00, or at pasture for 
| $1.00 per week, with good care, owners tuking all risk 
| of accidents or « scapes. 
a> Breeders of Boston, New ) ork and other States 


should avail themselves of this unusual opportunity 


For information concerning the Stock Farm, address 


S. S. HOUCHTON, 
PROPRIETOR PAVILION STOCK FARM, 
ORFORD, N. H. 

Boston address, 55 Tremont St. 
J. K. CARR, Ceneral Manager. 
Orford, N. H. 


THE IMPROVED 


| PEreereeS 


Make better 


SYRUP, 





and «JELLY. 


8 fuel and r than any other aj 








ra, ¢ ‘oM . oe ts Want 
FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Fall 





t, chromo, ‘ " w, ecroll, &e. 
Sg beer n case, 1 F. W. AUSTIN oe 


llaven, vt. 26t 
Chromo, Shells, Comic, Roses, Scrotls, &c. cards 
name on, in case, 1 Port Co Monto 


wese, Ct. Ps 
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, Milwaukee,Wis 


Milwaukee Novelty Co. 


STOCKBRIDGE | 


- MANURE, 


—FOR 

| SEEDINC DOWN, 

| WINTER RYE, etc. 
ls 

| 


ding jean? or 1 acre, 2 to 4 bags of 20 
- $1.50 per bag. 
with strong 
able manure. 


“ each, . «+ 2s -s 
This manure give3 a vig 
| roots, and insure a better: 


orous an wth, 
atch” than st 





| It is also ag lasting, prov ig the same value is ap 
plied. The usual 2 ace ag ia 4 bugs, t he vugh 2 bags 
will give good results—the same as ten loads of ma 





nure will do good, but fifteen or twenty will do better. 
If your soil is li ght, it may be more profitable to apply 
the smaller quant -§ y, and after two or three years top 


dress it. On light soils, manure or fertilizer should be 

applied moderate vo but often 

Winter Rye---For | acre, 2 bags, 100 hs, $10.00 
lhis will produce from 20 to 25 bushels per acre, a 

cording to soil, seed, season, etc. It has given great 

success, many farmers harvesting 25 to 40 bushels per 

acre. If you have Rye land, don’t failto give it atrial 


Bowker’s Pure Cround Bone is equal to 


any sold in the market. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
42 Chatham Street, BOSTON, 
att Or S414 Broad Street, 


NEW VORK, 


A QUINTETTE OF 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. have ready for the Fall Trade, 
and for the use of Music T Choirs and Singing 
Classes, the following books, of unapproachable exrce 
lence in ther special departinents. 


yoms (HERALD OF PRAISE, «. 


The new Church Music Book f 
Send $1 for Specimen Copy. 


wchers, 


Emerson's 75 ets The 
new and euperior book for Geng ing Classes. 
Send 75 cts. for Speciwen Copy. 


Emerson's | SONG BELLS. | The 


new, genial and beautiful collection of ‘Se hool 
Songs. 
Send 50 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


50 cts. 


Tewer | BEACON LIGHT, | ot 
& ' man’s 
(30 cts All radiant with beauty, and full of the 
sweetest melody. For Sunday Schools. 
Send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy. 
MeIn- 
| LIGHT AND LIFE, | conn. 





A large well filled, admirab elec 
and composed, and every way desirab le | nseaion 
of Sunday School and Gospel Meeting 
Music. ’ 

Bend 35 cts. for Specimen Copy. 





OLIYER DITSON & CO,, Boston. 
36te 


WANTED. 
FARMERS FROM OCTOBER IST 


10 ) to April Ist. My Medical Book is wanted 
by all. It has saved many lives, and will save more, 
everything is plain, simple, and eusily understood. No 








medical terms. It tells us what to use in and about 
the house, to cure disease. One young man, only 21, 
sold 26 books in making 27 calls; one 39 copies in his 
first town of 500inhabitants. I train all agents, and 


I will guarantee wide 
25 to 45, $300 


(rive 


show them how to make sales. 
awake, cnergetic, intelligent men from 
clear in the six months. Some can make more. 
age, experience, and send this. 

236 W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


“SALEM LEAD COMPANY, — 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


AND MANUFADTURERS OF 


LEAD PIPE 


AND NARROW SHEET LEAD. 


ly 16 


FRANK A. Browy, Treas. SALEM, MASS. 





Cast Steel Hoes, Forks ona Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
Spades. 13st. 33 WAL ‘DO BROS 157 Kilby St., Boston. 
| Pays to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. W. RK. MERRILL, Manchester, Me. 
236 





NERVE AND BRAIN DISEASES. 


Dr. E.C. WEsT’s NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT: 
a specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convulsions, Ner- 
vous Headache, Mental Depre esion, Loss of Memory, 
Premature Old Age, caused by over-exertion, or over- 
indulgence, which leads to misery, decay and death. 
One box will cure recent cases. Each box contains 
one month’s treatment. (ne dollar a box, or six for 
five dollars; sent by mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 
We guarantee six boxes to cure any case. With each 
order received by us for six boxes, accompanied with 
five dollars, we will send the purchaser our written 
guarantee to return the money if the treatment does 
not effect a cure. Guarantees issued i. _— n the 


treatment is ordered direct from us. Addre 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & ‘SMITH, 
General N. E. Agents, 





ly36 24 & 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


AND E 





SILVER & DEMING 


ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


Very Large and Strong, WARRANTED 
the BEST in the Country; cuts from 1-8 





to 21-2 inches long; length of knives 13 
to 20 inches. 


With Safety 


Fly Wheel. 


Southbridge, Aug. 
10, 1881.—The No. 
16 Silver and Deming 
Cutter gives ‘(_.o 
satisfaction. have 
used it for Eosilagin 
ioe. Choven, atvaal 
Corn, It cuts very 
rapid, and requires 
@ but a small amount 
of power. 

(Signed) 

Gro. L. CLEMENCE. 


Gray’s Horse Powers. 
Oliver Chilled ge Ber, 


‘R CHILL 
ie PLOWS 
are warranted 
to work per 
fectly; over 
r> 5000 in use in 
New England 







* 


Cops W. BrookrieLp, 18 Aug, 
Yesterday (17th) we had the largest trial of Plows 
ever held in this vicinity, and your Oliver Chilled was 
awarded the first prize over all others—doing the best 
work of any l’low on the ground. There were 15 dif 
ferent Plows entered. plowed from 6 to 11 inches. 
Itdid Splendid Work. Kespectfully yours, 


Signed L. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
CA 


r ‘eT rw ) y 

ADAY SULKY PLOW. 
“The Casaday Sulky Plow docs the best and 

most work on smooth and rocky land of any Plow that 

I ever owned, and I would not be without it. 

“C. L. COPELAND, Ea. Milton, Mass.” 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


80 & S82 So. Market Street. 
Sot 


IXL SWIVEL PLOWS 


Far Ahead of all Competition. 


1881. 














Took the FIRST PRIZE in the Farmers’ 
Plowing Match at West rookfield, Aug. 
i7th, beating 15 other Plows. (See report in New 
England Homestead, Aug. 27th 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


PARKER & CANNETT, 











BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, 
410 No. Market St. % Ma St. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Send for Descriptive Cir 








NOW READY. 





Modern Architectural Designs & Details. 


Containing 80 finely Lithographed Vlates, showing 
new and original designs of Dwellings of Moder- 





ate Cost, in the Queen Anne, EF 
bethan, and other modernized sty! 
riety of iniscellaneous EXTERIOR 
Dt Tall S ot Dwellings, Store 
number of desigi 


Neo ’ = liza- 





AXD ist Ib KIO 
s, Offices, &e Al-o, a 
Low-priced Cottages, in 
tvles, adapted tothe requirements 





WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
, New York. 


KEMP’S PATENT 


ce/MANURE SPREADER, 


Pulverizer and Cart, Combined. 


034 Ivt Broadway 







‘ae NEW 
ead ‘ 


the demand rt 











vere ul 

It will <pread ‘ 
and in one tenth the time done by hand. 

Its use Increases the Crop from 20 to 30 
per cent. » by reason of extra fineness, and equal 
list ition, as not a single square inch is left without 
manure 

It is regula pre d rent amounts, so the 
armer k s with r 1 the amount he is 

ng per acre 

The Spreader has been constantly improved, and, as 
now built, is capable of doing all work required of it, 
without if breakage. 

_— 
UFACTURED 1 


TLE RICHARDSON I? U0, 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


JOSEPH BRECK & BONS, Ag’ts for Boston itt 


STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


it the lowest market 
DOLE, 


Constantly on hand and for & ile 


rates. Ww. HH. 


Corner of A and Congress Streeta, 


ly49 SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
S6B ii iv Address H. HALLETT & Co., Port- 
land, Maine 52taey 





Seal Estate--- Stock, 


HARM PROPERTY 
AT AUCTION. 


TINUE SUBSCRIBER BEING ABOUT TO 
| remove from the State, proposes to sell by public 
auction at his residence in North Pomfret, Vt., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 11, 1881, at ¥ o'clock, A. M., the follow- 
ing named prc perty one Bay Horse tive years old, 
weighs 1100 tha, sot , good for work or driving; one 
Iron Grey Horse twelve years old, sound and ail right; 
eight Thoroughbred Jersey Cows, and seven yearling 





all registered in Americ Jersey Herd Book; 
Jersey Cows, two Grade Heifers, 
old, one Grade yearling Heifer; one breed 
six Shotes 

PARMING TOOLS. 

One two-borse Lumber Wagon with Hay Rack, one 
two-seated Express Wagon, one single seat Buggy, 
one good Buggy Vole, one iron axle Tip Cart, one 
two-horse Traverse Sled, one frame Sled, one Portland 
Sleigh, one Mowing Machine, Horse Rake and Hay 


Heifers, 
two Grade 
two years 
ing Sow and 





Jersey 


Ted der , one pair work Harne ases, pair driving hame 
Harn aves, and two Breast Plate Harnesses, one Har 
row, and one Plough, Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, Hoes, 
Forks, Chains, Cross Cut Saw, Straw Cutter, Wheel 
Barrow, Grind Stone, Iron Kar, Neck Yokes, Whiltlle 
trees, Cider Barrels, Axes, &e. Also, one Meeting 
House Shed, a quantity of Hemlock, Spruce and Ash 
Lumber, nine cords of Wood fitted for stove, two 


Stoves, one Bullard Oscillating Churn, a lot of Milk 
Pans, Butter Worker, &c 
FARM PRODUCTS, 
About six tons of Hay, 
Fodder, and the corn from 2 


Rowen, Straw and Corn 
acres of ground; also, 


a lot of Apples. Ont above a. sume of $10 or over, a 
credit of six months will be given with approved notes 
FARM FOR SALE, 

Also, at the same time and place, (unless previously 


dis pone of at private eale,) the subscriber will sell by 
public auction, his farm, know nasthe Jarvis Adams 
farm. Said farm is pleasantly located in a good neigh 
—_ near a good echool, and on the Daily Stage 

oad from W oodstoc k to West Hartford. It contains 
iN acres of excellent land under a high state _ culti 
vation, well watered and fenced, with «a good supply 
of cimber' and fruit The buildings consist of a large 
1% ator louse with L, three good Barns with base 
ment under them, Hog House, Corn Barn, Wood 
House, &c.; running water at house and barns. This 
farm is : noted as being one of the best, and most pro 
ductive in town. Said farm will be sole lon casy terms 
Free Luneh for all W. HW. ADAMS, 

KE. R. JENNINGS, Auctioneer. Att 





EST WHEAT 


AND aR A ZING LANDS ARE FOUND ON 
oe Novihern Pacific R.k. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188I 


Low Prices ; LONG Time: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REOUCED FARE ANO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Acr. 
St. Paut, Minn. 











MENTION THIS PAPER 


37—F ‘ eb. 1, 18t 
MY “FRIEND! rt) TO TEXAS! 
VASTL AND COUNTY, TEX.---90,000 
a) Acres on and near line Texas Central Ry. and Tex- 
as Pacitic Ry. Good locations near JUNCTION at Cis- 
co. COMANCHE COUNT Y---24,000 Acres on 
and near line of Texas Central Ry. Attractive field 
for Emigrants. For sale at $2 to $3 per acre on good 
terms in tracts of 160, 320, 640 acres. Over 5,000,000 
Acres Texas Lands for sale. ILLUSTRATED PAM. 
PHLET, “ Teras the best land for the Emigrant,” 
English, German, Swedish and Norwegian,) will be 








; sent postage paid to any address in the United States, 


Canadas, or countries in Europe embraced in Univer: 
sal Postal Union. Send l’ostal with address, or write 
for information, terms, etc., respecting sale of land to 
R. M. ELGIN, Land Agent, Houston & Tex- 





as Central Rallway, HOUSTON, Tex. 436” 
FARM FOR SALE. 

15 MILES FROM BOSTON, 1 MILE 

from Lincoln Depot, (Fitchburg R. R.) a 


healthy and desirable location, with beautiful sur- 
roundings; an abundance of fruit; never-failing wells 
and aa For further particulars, address 
. JOHNSON, So. Lincoln, Mass., (Box * . 
March 8, 1881. 





AMILY N EWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, | 


SEPTEMBER 


10, 


188]. 











PORTRAIT ¢ OF FAITH WHITCOMB, 
The Wonderful Shaker Nurse. 


Faith Whitcomb’s Shaker Bitters, 
Composed of CELERY, CHAMOMILE, SARSAPA.- 
RILLA, HOPS and other pure Shaker roots and 
herbs, is an infallible cure for DYSPEPSIA, NER 
VOUS PROSTRATION, LIVER and KIDNEY DIs- 
EASES, PARALYSIS, and all diseases arising from 
impure blood, oy erwork, worry and indigestion. 

THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE. 

Sold by all deal dealers in medicine 


FAITH WHITCOMB’S LINIMENT. 


Cures Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Dr. W. P. Sylvester says: “I a it and recommend 
it. If IS THK BEST LINIMEN 


Dr. Mayo says 





t is the most eficctive remedy for 
toothache.” Phousands will agree with him.) 

P.G. Williams at Boston & Albany Depot says: “1 
was treated for Vleurisy and darting pains near the 
heart, but to no effect; but Faith W reaped Lint 
ment gave immediate re lief. It works like ma 4s 

Hundreds of other testimonials even steenea r - thas 





the ubove, are constan tly coming in, It always gives 
relief, and generally cures. No injurious ingredients, 
but a good, honest, Shaker preparation that will do 


you good, 


Price 50 cts. Sold Everywhere. 


FAITH WHITCOMB’S BALSAM. 


“The Herbs of which Faith Whitcomb’s Shaker Rem 
edies are composed are gathered and cured by the 
Harvurd Community of Shakers, and the public can 
depend upon their purity. They are Shaker remedies 
of great merit. JOHN H. SPRAGUE.” 

Harvard Community of Shakers, March 7, 1881. 





The most effective remedy for Pulmonary 
actually curing Consumption after 
formed upon the lungs 

PRICE 50 CTS. AND ONE 
cowi? SOLD BY ALL 


diseases, 
tubercles have 


DOLLAR, 
DRUGGISTS, 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons. 


Farmers who intend seed. 
ing down, or sowing Win- 
ter Wheat or Rye, should 
use this old and reliable 
Fertilizer, which is unsur- 
passed for these purposes. 
Its use during August and 
September us top.dressing 
= on Grass or Pasture gives 
simmediate and valuable 
“returns 

For sale by our agents 
‘ = throughout the United 
— States. Vamphlets con 


taining testimonials and 


a 
/ 
directions forwarded free. 


~CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 
5 Tremont Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
aut 


Mati Fert 


Seeding Down, 


600 Ibs. per acre, 


Winter Rye, 


400 Ibs. per acre. 








Turnips, 
500 Ibs. per acre. 
Strawberries, 
!-2 acre, 800 Ibs. 
Where 


be promptly filled from Boston Office. 


Matield Fertilizer (0, 


we have no Agents, orders will 


1:33 Doane Street, 

tat LSOSTON, Mauss. 
t acre Get circ lar of F. 1. 

SAG & SON, Wetherstield, Conn. 

4135 
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FRUIT EVAPORATING. | 





= WILL AS ANY FRU IT GROWER 
to send u page Pre itise on aporating 
tab ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Sent t to all who send 
s, and m i this paper Samples 
s HENRY "MERRILL, 
ury, 





West New! ury, Mass. 


IMPORTANT 22°60 


neland CON 





Hasa Land Wing 
or Double Share and 
ting Coulter 


—LUFKIN’S- 


SWIVEL Piow 





» furrow 

a, t completely — off, 

LAND W guide the plow, and 
sy ! t steadily in the 
furrow. At a recent trial of all the leading plows in 
New England, t performed the same amount of work 
with 7 less draft than other plow on trial 
ito produce its equal he u 


I et sailense the world 





‘ now selling at cost to the first purchaser 
in €ve Agents wanted. Send for Circulars. 
t33 Cc. M. LUFKIN, Alstead, N. H. 














Jf SAD 
ee a ee et 


Prescott’s Truss Hangers 
For Sliding Doors in Stables, Ware- 
houses, &c. 

No Rolls or Tracks above or below. 


Movement. 





Perfectly Easy and Noiseless 
Warranted in every Respect. 


width 
Circulars 


In ordering, 
also thickness of door. 
nished. 


PRESCOTT M’F’C CO., 


and height of doorway, 
and references fur 


state 


237 Washington Street, 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Brace and Balance Hangers for 
Parlor Doors, etc., 
Which work to Perfection. rtf 


BIDWEL I Manchester, Jersey, Queen, 

4e Longfellow, and 40 other varie 
ties of Strawberry P tx, potted or layer Circulare 
free & SON, Wethersteld, Conn. 














GENTS 


WANTED 
for TRIBUNE 
AND FARMER, @35 
day. (ld-establish- 
ed, well-known and 
verfectiy reliable 
VEEKLY Paper, 
with Premiums of 
useful Household 
Articles, such as ev- 
eryone must have. 
Agents can take an 
order at every house, 
1% different useful 
Premiums: —Silver 
ated Spoons, Forks 
Seweicy, House-Fur- 
nishing Goods, &c. 
Only $1.50 to $2.50 per 
year,w ith premiums. 
‘our splendid Stor- 
ies, none continued. 
PhiladelphiaMarket 
Reports. Prof. Thos. 
Meehan, Agricultur- 
Jetective 
Mose 





- 


ent 


‘ +e al Editor. 
Sketches. 
Skinner's Humorous 


Letters. Ladies’ De- 
partment and Youth's Columns, complete and 
decidedly the best ever published. Sent on trial 
every week for two months, including Splendid 
Premium, Supplement, Terms to Agents, &c., on 
receipt of only 10 cents. Samples 0 Teaspoons, 
worth $2.25 per set, sent for 12 cents postage, to any 
responsible agent who will use them for canvass- 
ing purposes. They contain no brass,—are extra 
heavy double plate, on finest English white steel. 
We are known as a reliable firm, and would not 
endanger our reputation by se nding anything but 
strictly first-class goods Ve will send both the 
samples and paper eight weeks for 21 cents, in 


stamps. Addres: 
TRIBU 





NE AND FARMER, Philad’a, Pa. 
3t83,37,41 
old, 


case, 





Silver, Landscape, Chromo, &c., Cards, in 
with name, 10c. E. H. Pardee, Fairhaven, 
3t32 


50: 
$72 


Maine. 


Standard Biography 
of PRESIDENT GARFIELD. . 


650 P: Able Authors. Fine Must New, 
Authentle, © ‘omplete. His early life, rise inte promin- 
ence as a Soldier and Legislator; lection to the Presi- 
dency; the formation of his Cabin the contest in Con- 

ress the Atte maps oe nie tates hie Su ical Treatment and 

tonval othe a ully discusse ‘astest Selll 
Book o' . AGENTS WA ANTED Everywhere 
For full Preaic ulars address at 


J. C. McCURDY & CO,, Phivadelphia, Pa, ' 





aweek. $12 a day at home ae made. Cost- 
ly outfit free. Address Truk & Co., am, 
{tae 








26teoply 


“DOCTOR 


Greater Capacity but 


Silos of moderate size can be filled by hand power. 
in repair, and 


@@ Send for Illustrated Circular, giving full descr 
all Ensilagiste, by Dr. Bailey, the pioneer of Ensilage 


AMES 








BAILEY’S 


Requiring 


in all respects is 


Less 


ENSILAGE MACHINE. 


Constructed upon new principles, distinguishing it from all other Ensilage or Fodder Cutters. 


Power. 


BY USINC BAILEY’S ENSILACE MACHINE 


It is more simple in construction, costs le #8, eacier to keep 


SUPERIOR TO ANY CUTTER IN THE MARKET, 


Not only for Cutting ied Crops, but for Hay or other dry Forage. 


iption and prices and containing new poluts of interest to 


in America. 


ADDRESS, 


PLOW ©Co@., 


BOSTON, Mass. 





LaDOW’S 





SOUTH 


Send for Latest 


MANUFAC 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


MARKET SIREET, 


JOINTED 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 


TURED BY 


BOSTON, 


M A S S. 


Descriptive Circular, 

















ar] Pine Line Engraved Portraits of President .. A. Garfleld. 
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and Sawing Wood, 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY MACHINE 
IN THE MARKET, 


They will develop more power,do more 
work, run with less elevation, than any 
other machine made; and are easier for 
the horses. 
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manufactured by 
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Windmill concern in 
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in New England. Of the 
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etor of the world re 
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nowned Parker House 


PARKER Hiousk, Boston, Jan. 12th, 1881, 
L. H. Wueecer, Esq. 
Dear Sir:—I\take pleasure in testifying that I have 


one of your 10-fect Eclipse Windmilla at my farm in 
Saxonville, which has been in constant use since 1878, 
during which time it has required no repairs. Having 
had previous to the purchase of this, two different 
kinds of Windmills which were constantly breaking, 
and a great source of annoy: ance, Il am pre pared the 
more fully to appreciate th se, ani 1 do unhesitat 
ingly pronounes it the bee es od Engine I ever saw 
and all that can be desired. 
This small mill pumps a supply of water for 75 ani 
mals and three large green) 
Very truly, H. D. 
Apply for Circular to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND 








Poetry. 


From The Spectator. 


OUT WEST. 


BY HERMAN ©, MERIVALE. 


Under the forest, of its snows unladen, 
And kissing back the nervous kiss of spring, 

I sit and dream of courtly knight and maiden, 
And old-world pomp encompassing & hing. 

Out of her wintry sleep the earth is waking, 
And birds and flowers carol her reveille; 

«Yer East and West the common promise breaking, 
Breathes the first whisper of their holiday. 


Without, the mighty forms of things prime val 
Stand all untenanted of Custom’s robes; 

Within, my mind shapes pictures medivwval, 
With pencil fashioned forth in other globes. 


rugged miners share my board and pillow, 

And by the camp-fire sing their lawless song, 

But at a bound my thought o’errides the billow, 
And breasts the strong surf by a flight as strong. 


iat do I here, among the waving grasses, 
Which never learned to trim their graces wild 
While by my side Nature's rude army passes, 
Another world still claims me for her child. 


W 


vain I ply the axe in pass or clearing; 
In vain | fill me with the unfettered air, 
Still to my eyes are other scenes appearing, 
Sti t hearkens the low voice of Care. 


In 





limy hear 


An rt r ranks woman comes to harm us, 
And wusd d for our hands to reap; 

No wiles and jars allure us or alarm us, 
Or wanton with the mighty arm of Sleep. 


sce 


, though heart and will are master, 
g iron and as calm as Death, 

rhe will w waver and the heart beat faster, 

fouched by the memory of a woman's breath, 





Why are ve here, rude fellows of my labor, 
Thus outlawed from the bounds of woman's reign 
Read I, beneath the swart hues of my neighbor, 


Another story of another pain 





















She said loved me—and one day she left me, 
Wit! warning, and without a word; 
Of past i e ata blow bereft me; 
rhe ca inspoken, and the plea unheard. 
‘ ime! r, and high hopes before me— 
\ of earnest and a name of worth; 
ller gla hed the bright ision o'er me; 
ti e kept the promise of my birth. 
I Ww, i future shivered, 
ry ger’s heartless touch; 
And t age of a lie delivered, 
I gl at 1 had trusted overmuch. 
of that hollow laughter 
King irt with one eternal knell; 
\ ‘ i N t rden after, 
in) t i crush ll 
S i your mantles round me 
\ } ntrodden West! 
‘ that is i tree soul which bound me 
‘ risoned breast 
W 
\ xed | t 
s t } 
( t 1s ’ 
au ig t Iree, 
i N vork ! 1 hits me, 
i gain n 
~ >. ~ 
Phe Storm Celler 
@he Storp CuUee, 
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THE DEACONS DREAMS. 


ary, look at the bread, won't you? It’s 

pity 

4 minute, mother,” and the young girl 
ts ower over the book she was read- 


tep sounded upon the well-beat- 
both mother and daughter start- 
» latter slipping her book 
e latter slipping her boo 
out of sight, and starting toward the 





nd Mrs. Heyworth re- 
a sigh of relief. 

1 threw himself deject- 

*h-back settee, and bur- 


) his bands, then, 





ve up first aa last, I 


& 


Willie, did father say you couldn't 
it was the ¢ who spoke, and her face 
he turned to her broth- 


I might have known 
oked voice; ‘**but I did 
ts e would consent when he 
» to college, 
for en- 


| wanted to zg 
and how hard I had tried to prepare 
t, Willie?” 


In’t say 


alc 
i the only said I nee 


at ‘ 


an- 
down’ tbat 
farmers had 
them lazy 
As if I 
bone, and 


nl “and his voice 


foot 


| be farmers, and 





shy, awkward 
beauty on the 
white brow; a 
; in the clear eyes, 
the tirm t lips, and well-poised head. 
to goto college, to 
lents knew; by 
his one wild 
‘resent with 





ngs that stu 
had been 


too bad, and father is just 
as mean as he can be! Idon't care!” she ex- 
g determinedly away 
wry ‘‘Mary! Mary! 
It tather wanted us 
ouldn’t try harder than he 
tabout. There 
toot down,’ 
‘ hate and pro- 
i know as well as I do, that 

some th ngs, Lisbeth 
, and if he don't 
others missing 
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t I ther s admonit¢ 


time to bring 
sn t @ ua) at I esn't ‘set his 


We @i 


if 


aa 
nie or two 
‘she turned her 
ished, burning face 
heated oven, 
were, atter giving the nicely-baked bread a 





yward the 





t and ake, she deposited it 

‘ tead of ur the table, as she should 
‘Well, grieving won't do my work,” said 
the boy, wit pitiful attempt at cheerfulness. 
iy 5 ve to quit thinking about it, that 

nd he walked slowly away from the 

and off over the meadow lot with a sad, 

peiess air, that made the mother's heart 


A whiter ak 
W Tr 1OOK 


came over the patient, 






nto tense rigidity as Mrs. Heyworth’s 





had waited for anxiously. ‘‘Something must 
be done. Oh, if I only could say something 
to convince him! His heart is kind and good 
enough, if it only could be got at—kind o 
like green moss, and shining shells under the 
water when it’s frozen over—easy enough to 
be got at when the ice breaks and floats 


awa "Paid 

eather!” she commenced, desperately, 
‘college begins next week.” : 

“Yes, I know!” and the deacon’s voice ex- 
pressed slight irritation. 

“Willie does want to go so bad, ’pears like 
it’s a shame for the boy to be disappointed.” 

The deacon’s face became flint. , 

“I've explained to William my reasons for 
not letting him go, and when I say a thing I 
mean it; l’ve set my foot down—” 

“Yes! yes! I know! but I do wish, Na- 
than, you wasn't quite so swift at ‘setting your 
foot down,’ as you always say; it’s mighty 
aggravatin’ sometimes, for you never pretend 
to ask me what I think of such or such 
things, and for all I’m so quiet like, and don’t 
say anything, I feel it nevertheless, and I've 
begun to wonder when my time’ll come.” 

‘he deacon gasped, and his wife, throwing 
away her last remnant of timidity, continued : 
‘We've been married now nigh onto 
twenty-five years, Nathan, but I can’t remem- 
ber the time when I ever set my foot down 
that sucha thing should or should not be 
done.” 

She paused a moment, with the scarlet 
staining her face like some bashful girl's, and 
her husband, watching the new light in her 
usually drooping eyes, stammered out, with 
fast expiring dignity : 
‘‘I—I'm surprised. 
surprised !” 

‘That's very likely,” answered his wife, 
meekly ; ‘‘we are always surprised if a person 
ventures an opinion different from our own, 
and I suppose you are all the more surprised 
at my attempting a thing I never did before ; 
but it’s gone on and on, until I can stand it 
no longer, Nathan, and I must speak. I've 
worked long and hard for you, now, more’n 
twenty years. Many and many’s the night 
I've gone to bed too tired to sleep, and it 
‘pears like I shall never get rested any more. 
Mary ain’t stout, you know, and all the brunt 
of the work comes on me. I look old and 
feel old to be only forty-five, and it’s the hard 
work that’s done it; a hired girl would have 
been a mighty help and a blessing sometimes, 
but you never seemed to think about it, and I 
never grumbled any, for I loved you all the 
same; but sometimes, when I’ve thought it 
all over—and I've done it hundreds and hun- 
dreds of times—it touches mighty close to be 
always set aside like nobody at all, and have 
my wishes and opinions continually talked 
against, for | never torgot that I’m your wife, 
Nathan, and have an equal right, with you, to 
say what should or should not be done!” 

Her voice trembled for a moment, but the 
deacon’s amazement was too great for words, 
and she hurried on: 

‘**There was never better children than ours 
for smartness or work, and anybody will 
say so that knows ‘em; but because they'll 
mind every word that you say, and never 
grumble when you cross em, doesn’t make it 
right that you should deny them every privi- 
lege and enjoyment. 

‘Young folks always hanker after fun, and 
it don’t make them any better Christians to 
be always quieting them down when they are 
laughing or singing their merry songs. 
There’s Thomas ; the boy's heart is set on go- 
ing to singing school—he can sing more songs 
now than | ever knew in all my life, and he 
takes so natural like to the notes and tunes— 
I don’t see why you can’t let him go, Nathan, 
for it would only do him good, he’s always so 
happy when he’s singing, and God knows sor- 
row comes soon enough to most folks. Mary 
wants to goto school so bad that she cries 
every morning when she sees the boys and 
girls go by. I know I couldn't do all the 
work, but hired help is easy got, and you'd 
never miss the money that would pay a girl 
her wages. 

‘‘Now, as to Willie’s going to college. I 
don’t want to appear contrary, Nathan, but 
I've wanted it right along, and I do think the 
boy ought to go. It’s my notion he'll never 
make a farmer, he’s too set on his books; not 
but what s farmer can be as smart as anybody, 
but it’s not in nature to do one thing well, 
when your whole heart and soul are hankering 
after something else. 

*\No! I say let Willie go to and 
let Mary go to school, and Thomas to the 
singing school, it they wantto go. It'll do 
you good, for there’s none of our children go- 
ing to be any of the ignorant stock, let me tell 
you that. 

‘Of course you can’t do the work, nobody 
expects you to; but you've got the money 
that'll hire it done, and it’s a great deal bet- 
ter to be a tew dollars out of pocket and have 
the love of your children, than to leave it all 
to them atter awhile, and mebbe have them 
teeling glad when you're gone. 

‘I think, sometimes, per'aps if ye’d been a 
little more kind and gentle like to Elizabeth, 
she might ’a—” 

‘*Mis’ Heyworth! Hannah!” exclaimed the 
husband, with suddealy awakened dignity. 
‘I hope you'll not attempt to blame me for 
what that sinful girl may have done; me, a 
deacon!’ And he clasped the chair’s arm 
firmly, while his feet took an amazed jump 
from the fender to the floor. 

‘‘Being a deacon doesn’t help the matter a 
bit, and it won't help you, either, when it 
comes to the last, and if you've not tried, or 
done anything to make anyone else happy, 
I'm afraid there will not be much happiness 
for you; folks can sin in not doing what they 
ought to do, as well as in doing what they 
ought not ; and we'll be judged for what we have 
not done as well as for what we have. No, 
Nathan, make your children happy, and no 
matter if it does take a little money to do it, 
you'd tar better leave them without a cent, 
than to have your memory mould and rot be- 
cause you denied them these favors. It takes 
mighty little, sometimes, to make another one 
happy, but I’ve a notion it goes along way 
with God!” 


lam, Hannah. | am 


y 








college, 


. + + 


Deacon Heyworth could not sleep. He 
was, to say the least of it, surprised. ‘This 


was not Hannah's usual way of talking, and 


he could 
sessed her now. 


not imagine what in the world pos- 
If she had spoken angrily, 


», and the lines about her mouth | he could have replied, but her language had 
been so caim, so dispassioned, so straightfor- 
ward, that he had not the least opportunity 


y rn for anger 
st tl r 1's lives should tk 2 . 
r and 1 ywed down t "he pets: Fare while, he could think of nothing but 
ttle sou the strangeness of his patient, gentle-voiced 
So well s - children’s troubles | Wife talking in this way to him; then gradual- 
hat she could not at heart blame ber daugh- | ly her words came back to him, and the more 
n outburst that had just oc- | be remembered of them, the more they trou- 


ich truth in the girl’s 
Poor Willie! How hard he 





f at » every moment that he could 
ateh rom work, preparing himself tor ex- 
a n—hoping, although against hope, to 
nter ¢ llow proudly he had ex- 
ng down the books gleefully : 
inere, mother! there’s not an example in 
is I cannot solve, or a proposition I cannot 
te, and as far as these fellows,” rapidly 
r r text books, ‘‘there’s not a 
I cannot answer, from lid to 
I mother, don’t you think per- 
8 lather let me fo i 
i she thought, witha shiver, of 
‘ ier restless, high-spirited daugh- 
ter 
nd, there will be one or two 
1ers Ti fg one of these mornings.” 
WV sit end in that at last? Already one 
irching elsewhere for the free- 
dom to 1k and act that was denied at home. 
' t right that all the sunshine, all the hap- 
pine ild be crushed out of their lives? 


® knew that it was not, and had not she an 
il right to determine upon their future 
r father ? 
The sunbeams slowly lengthened, creeping 
| over her feet, her work and her folded 
intil they flashed upon her with a sud- 
1dness. 
Come. M 







, Mary, it’s most time for supper, 
a ather'll soon be in from the field!” and 

en she gathered up her work with a weary 
sigh. 
_‘*The deacon is kind enough at heart,” she 
thought, half apologetically, ‘‘only he’s so 
wet ” 


l’or a momemt she lingered in the doorway, 
then, turning away, said, hurriedly: 

‘The men are coming; you skim the milk, 
child, while I eut the bread. Where is the 
bread 2” and she glanced inquiringly from the 
empty bread-cloth to her daughter. 

“Oh, mother! As I live, I do believe!” 

She opened the oven door slowly, and with 
the air one might be supposed to wear going 
to their execution. ‘The bread was almost in 
& blaze, and blacker than any hat you ever 
saw, or any Chloe that ever lived. 

This was the climax of misfortune; burnt 
bread was the deacon’s particular aversion, 
the eating of which was always considered by 
him worthy of an indefinitely greater patience 
than the incomparable Job ever possessed. 

Before this new evil all other troubles 
‘‘paled as stars before the sun,” and fora 
while Mrs. Heyworth’s sorrows were swal- 
lowed by the trembling question : 

‘What will father say ?” 


* a * * * 


eacon Heyworth’s day’s work was done 
long ago, and he sat, as usual, in his easy 
chair, with his feet upon the fender. The 
evening was cool—just cool enough to make 
a fire enjoyable, and with his paper and ap- 
ples, and glass of cider beside him, he pre- 
pared to enjoy himself to the full. His wife 
sat near him with busy fingers; her work was 
not yet done—would never be, she often 
thought, wearily, until her hands and feet and 
heart were still in death. 

i he corner clock struck nine, and the dea- 
con laid aside his paper. Mrs. Heyworth’s 
opportunity had come at last, the moment she 


bled him; but not that he thought she ‘‘look- 
ed atthings in too strong a light, for what 
need was there for Willie to goto college? 
he never went, never wanted to go, even; the 
boy knew too much now for any good; then 
as for Mary, she’s a better scholar this very 
day than I am, and there’s no more need 0’ 
her going to school than there is of Hec 
there!” and the deacon very complacently 
eyed a great yellow and white dog lying be- 
hind the stove, and decided that it was alla 
humbug, that he had ‘‘set his foot down,” 
etc. ‘But then it was kind of mean to say 
they shouldn’t, when Hannah had set her heart 
on it; "tain’t often she crosses me; she’s been 
a powerful good wife and mother, Hannah 
has,” mused the deacon with a remorseful 
twinge. ‘*Wonder what did possess her, 
though, to say what she did about Elizabeth ?” 
and just then, the deacon’s little devil, self- 
conceit, stepped in and spurted at such a rate 
about a man’s controlling his own house, and 
a deacon’s knowing what was right and best 
for his family, of course, that he turned over 
in his bed and closed his eyes even more 
firmly, and with a feeling of conscious superi- 
ority. Of course he knew what was best! 
But he could not sleep; over and over again 
he determined not to think any more about it, 
but over and over again would the words re- 
cur to him: ‘If you've never done anything 
to make others happy, I’m afraid there'll not 
be much happiness for you when it comes to 
the last.” He could not get rid of them, try 
as he would, until, in desperation, he deter- 
mined to end them by self-examination. He 
ransacked his memory, first carelessly, then 
eagerly, then anxiously, and with a great won- 
dering if it really couid be, and if his children 
might not possibly be glad when he was dead ; 
the thought was horrible, yet turn whichever 
way he would, it only grew more intensely 
certain, for from among all the years, the days, 
the hours gathered from the past, he could 
only single out pitiful selfishness and greed. 
‘I jest wish Hannah hadn’t said anything 
about it,” he groaned, as, restlessly tossing 
over and over, he found himself unable to stifle 
his awakening conscience. ‘I'll not be fit 
for a lick o’ work to-morrow.” 

The deacon was not so unlike the rest of us 
after all. 

Sleep came to him at length, not sweet and 
refreshing, but busy with dreamings that 
startled the man’s soul like arrows of warn- 


ng. 

He dreamed it was the last great day; the 
millions on millions of people melted slowly 
away from before him, bringing him nearer 
and nearer the Great Arbiter of souls. 
Countless throngs of angels hovered near, 
bursting forth in rapturous ‘‘Glory to God in 
the Highest !” as thousands upon thousands of 
the redeemed joined their number, or turned 
weeping away, as others were borne shrieking 
to eternal gloom. 

No great happiness, or particular dread 
seemed to enter the deacon’s heart; he sin- 
cerely pitied those who were eternally lost ; 
and thought how much better it would have 
been for them had they been Christians, while 
he looked upon the angels, curiously wonder- 
ing if some of them there had been as good as 
they ‘‘might have been.” 

At last, nothing remained between him and 
the Searching Eye bent upon him. Jt was an 

















expression of infinite mercy, loving compas- 
sion, and yearning tenderness, yet unswerv- 
ing justice, that seemed to draw him nearer 
and nearer, as’ by some invisible chain. 

“I am a deacon,” explained our friend. 

There was no voice, no sound, yet deep 
down in his heart he seemed to hear in living 
thunders—‘'/ know thee not!” while the an- 
gels turned away in tears. 

‘Don't you know? Don’t you remember? 
Iam Deacon Heyworth,” he said, shivering 
and withering beneath the awful horror that 
grew upon him. But no ‘‘Well done!” 
greeted him from the Presence there; all the 
glory faded away—only the cruelly-pierced 
side and hands and feet and the thorn-crown- 
ed brow remained; a voice infinite in its sad- 
ness came from out the awful stillness—‘Ye 
have done this unto me!” 

The angels sobbed, and still the horror 
grew; he seemed enfolded in a living, breath- 
ing agony, with his conscience his accuser. 
‘You were a deacon, with a deacon’s work to 
do ; it was yours to bind up the hearts of God's 
children, to make the widow's heart to sing 
for joy, to be a peacemaker among your 
brethren, and to advance God's cause and 
kingdom in the earth, but you have not given 
even a ‘cup of cold water to one of these, Lis 
little ones !” 

Wrung from his own soul, yet another's, 
fainter and fainter grew the voice, and the 
angels veiled their faces and turned away ; 
waiting, listening for his fearful sentence; 
ages seemed concentrated in that one instant 
of anguish, and he shrieked aloud. 

‘‘Nathan, what upon earth! what is the 
matter with you?” and Mrs. Heyworth shook 
her husband vigorously. ‘‘Have you got the 
nightmare ?” 

“Oh, Hannah, I’ve had an awful dream, an 
awful dream !” 

‘Have you? Nightmare, | expect!” and 
she turned over sleepily. 

It was not the nightmare, Deacon Heyworth 
knew, but he did what many of us would not 
have done—determined to accept its teach- 
ing. 

‘Who would ever have thought it?’ he 
queried, wonderingly to himself, scarcely able 
to deny the reality of it all. ‘‘Who would 
ever have thought it of me, a deacon.” 
Shivering, thinking and resolving he fell 
asleep again, and again he dreamed. 

He was dead—lying stlll and pale and 
cold; and yet he stood watching his family as 
any curious bystander might. He thought he 
could read their hearts, and to his surprise 
there was not so much of sorrow as of content- 
ment, deep down beneath their mourning. 

His wife’s face seemed to grow brighter, as 
if a world of care had been removed trom her 
life. ‘*The children can have their own way 
now, poor things!” she was saying to herself, 
althongh her eyes were wet; ‘they could nev- 
er do as they liked while their father was liv- 
ing!” He thought Willie was trying hard not 
to think how glad he was that he could go to 
college at last; while Mary and Thomas were 
saying over and over to themselves, ‘No per- 
son will hinder me now from going to school 
when I want to go.” He saw another torm 
bowed near; it was his long-absent daughter, 
and through her heart were wandering the 
words ‘‘Thank God, can come home 
again !” 

It was terrible. He tried to speak, to tell 
them he was not dead, that he loved them 
more than they ever knew ; it was in vain, and 
he saw himself carried away and buried; but 
he thought he could see them still—was with 
them all the while—with them, immeas- 
urably separated from them; through days 
and weeks, months and years, he 

them, all the time suffering a remorseful an- 
guish that would have been insupportable but 
that he could not speak or weep. He thought 
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tollowed 


it had been ten years since he died, and that 
he had long been forgotten by any but li 
family ; his wite now looked rest! il, 
contented; and his children all I 
places of usefulness and honor in the world 


med, often and often, that their in- 


3 
happy and 
, 


Oo iple 


and he dre 
most thoughts were, ‘‘We were 
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never happy 


while father lived, and we would never have 
been happy had he not died!” 

He iried to If eak, to teil them he loved 
them, that he had been with them all these 


years, but he could make no sound, and they 
turned away; but he must call them, must 
speak to tl em; again and again he tried to do 
so, and awoke. 

Long the deacon pondered over 
and in his heart he felt that they had not been 
of himself, but of God. 

“They're warnings, Nathan Heyworth!" he 


st 





his dreams, 
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decided at length, solemnly, ‘warnings, sure’s 
you live, and ye'll do well to abide by ‘em. 


The ice was melting away, and already the 
green moss and shining shell were shimmering 
up from beneath. 
; > P - 
It was breakfast time at l)eacon Heyworth’s 
and the mea! was being eaten, as usual, in al- 
most perfect silence. Again and again had 
the husband and father been on the verge of 
speaking—his lips only opened to close again 
silently. No one knew of the previous night's 
experience—of the warnings he firmly believ- 
ed he had received; he could remain forever 
dum}, and no one would ever be the wiser, 
but he bad determined to right, if possible, 
the wrongs of years, and yet—it was not so 
easy as he had thought. 
“William!” he exclaimed at 
denly, slowly breaking an egg into the glass 
beside him, 
The boy looked up respectfully, but weari- 
ly: he too, had spent an almost sleepless 
night—a night of tears and disappointment. 
‘Well, father?” he said, questioning, for the 
deacon had stopped to break another egy. 
«‘When does the examination at the college 


length sud- 


begin ?” 

All the blood in the boy’s body seemed 
rushing into his face, such a strange question 
for father to ask! He tried to quell his 
heart’s sudden beating as he replied, ‘*This 
afternoon, sir,” but the mother could se: how 
painful the suspense was to her son. 
“Ifyou can satisfy them that examine t 
students, you may start to college whenever 
you please ?” 

‘Father !” 

Tears came slowly into the father’s eyes; 
how blind he had been! ‘Oh, father!” but 
the words only ended in a convulsive burst of 
tears, and the boy hurriedly left the room. 
Thomas looked at Mary, and Mary looked 
at Thomas, and the mother looked at them 
both—the long-suffering mother, whose heart 
was throbbing strangely to the promise of a 
new-born peace. 

‘“‘And Mary and Thomas,” the 
deacon, after a few preliminary coughs and 
throat-clearings, ‘‘I believe school has been 
‘took up’ just about a week, but mebbe if you 
study hard and learn fast, you can ketch up 
with the best of em; you'll have to fly around, 
daughter, and help mother all you can nights 
and mornings till I get some help; and you 
boys must give me a lift once in a while on 
the farm until we get things to work good. 
I want to say just here,” he said falteringly, 
and blunderingly, yet bravely, nevertheless, 
“that ye’ve all been powerful good children, 
notwithstandin’ you couldn't often get what 
you wanted, and you sha’n’t lose anything by 
it from this on. P’r’aps father thinks a heap 
more of you, after all, than you'd think when 
he’s so cross and ugly like.” 

“Oh, father! you dear, dear father, you 
don’t know how much we all love you!” and for 
almost the first time within her remembrance, 
the warm hearted, impulsive girl flung her 
arms about him and kissed him fondly. 

“There, there, child, you'll spoil me!” ex- 
claimed the delighted deacon, blowing his 
nose vigorously, and wiping @ suspicious 
moisture from his eyes; ‘‘you'll spoil me 
sure!” 

‘‘Nathan, husband!” their children had left 
the room, and she came up to the window 
beside him. ‘‘What does it all mean, Nathan?” 

‘It means that God has been teaching me 
the error of my ways, Hannah, and I'm trying 
to take the lesson to heart.” And then laying 
his hand gently upon the hard toil-worn one 
near his, Deacon Heyworth told his wife his 
warnings. 

Years have passed over them all since then, 
and children’s children play in the great old 
fashioned rooms. Often they meet together 
there, and even the long-ago home-welcomed 
‘Lizabeth is with them. ‘The mother with her 
soft, white hair, looks over them all with 
happy, peaceful eyes, as the father, ‘‘almost 
home,” tells over and over again his dreams. 
‘I can see it all,” he says, ‘‘jest as plain as I 
could that night. But I’m not afraid now. I 
know the Pierced Hands will welcome me up 
there, and 1 can almost hear the angels sing 
again. It will not be long, not very long until 
I shall see Him and know Him as He is.” 

“It will be no dream there, Nathan!” 

Her eyes are dim, ‘reft of brightness long 
ago, but their children think of the land of 
eternal youth as they look upon her, and hear 
the tremulous, trusting answer : 

‘‘No, Hannah, no dream there!” 
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General Miscellany. 


BEAVER HUNTING IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


The Indians of the United States—at least 
those of Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho and 
Montana— are very indifferent trappers. The 
balf-breeds, on the contrary, are the deadly 
enemies of the beaver tribe, for they combine 
the cuteness of the white man and the dogged 
perseverance and primitive style of living of 
their mothers’ race. They will winter in regions 
where but very few even of the amazingly 
hardy trappers will venture to remain, and 
moreover, as they have a little party of a 
and young bucks with them, they reap all the 
advantages of skillful and gratuitous labor in 
skinning and preparing the pelt. 

Not afew white trappers are married to 
squaws; but while their wives’ kith and kin 








will not willingly accompany the pale-face, 


SK 


they would do so readily were the mana 
half-breed. Not a few trapper ‘‘outfits” I 
met or heard of were composed of both 
elements, say one white man and a half-breed, 
with a couple of willing female slaves. These, 
asa rule, are perhaps the most successful, 
and I have heard of very large takes, making 
the business really a profitable one, were it 
not that the trappers, both whites and natives, 
are usually terribly cheated with exchanging 
their peltry for provisions. 

The Government post traders and Indian 
Agents at the remote little Indian forts, 
pushed far in advance of other white set- 
tlements, make 8 250 per cent profit in buy- 
ing up beaver-skins (they usually allow $1 or 
four shillings’ worth of provisions, which cost 
them perhaps a little more than half) and 
sending them direct to wholesale houses in 
New York, where they fetch from ten to fifteen 
shillings. In the old days of the fur traders 
the beaver-skin was the unit of computation 
in buying and trading. 

Provisions, ammunition, and blankets were 
bought with beaver skins, and horses and 
om _wives were traded for them. A 
fifty-skin wife was an average article. Con- 
sidering that the working of the peltry, the 
tanning and softening, fell always to the lot 
of these unfortunate female slaves, it was in 
past days no unusual occurrence for one wife 
to work up skins wherewith, in good Mormon 
fashion, a new wife was to be traded. 





From the Cornhill Magazine. 
PHANTOM Ox, 


THE 


BY THEODORE TILTON, 


| In Norway it is a superstition among the peasants 
that a spectre in the form of a white ox glides through 
Villages and farms, and that any person on whom he 
breathes will at once sicken and dic. 


“What frightens you in from your play, my child? 
Your cheeks are as white as snow, 
Your lips are pale and your eyes are wild; 
Oh, why do you tremble so?” 


“Dear mother, while I was wading the brook 
For lilies along the brink, 
A ghostly ox, with a deathly look, 
Came down to the stream to drink. 


“The creature was not of flesh and bones, 
But paler than crystal glass; 
I saw through his body the trees, and stones, 
And mosses and meadow-grass. 


“He wander'’d round, and, wherever he went, 
He stepped with so light a tread, 
No harebell under his hoof was bent, 
No violet bow'd its head. 


“Ile cast no shadow upon the ground, 
No image upon the stream; 
His lowing was fainter than any sound 
That ever was heard in a dream. 


“TP quiver’d and quaked in every limb 
I knew not whither to flee; 

Phe further away | shrank from him, 
Phe nearer he came to me. 


“My handful of lilies he anif@d and smelt; 
His breath was chilly and fresh; 


“Hix horns, as they touch’d me softly, felt 
Like icicles to my flesh. 
1 shiver’d with cold, | burn’d with tlame, 
I call’d upon God and man; 
‘iat nobody heard, and nobody came, 
And then | started and ran. 
“J rush’d through the water, across the brook, 
And high on the shelving shore 
i stopp’d and ventured to turn and look, 
ope to see him no more. 


“Iie walk’d in my wake on the top of the flood 
And follow’d me up the bank 
A bl 
My 


st from his nostrils froze my blood 


+pirit within me sank. 


*] hid in the reeds, Oh mother dear, 
Lut swift as a whiff of air 
lie follow'd me there! Ile follows 
He follows me everywhere! 


me here 


“Oh, frown at him, frighten him, drive him a 


He's coming in at the door!’ 

And down fell the lad in a swoon, and lay 
At his mother’s feet on the floor. 

Phe mothe 


r look’d round her, dazed and dum 
\) ’ 1 . 














is no ratio in the case. Besides, even Castle- 
reagh had to give in once, and march off with 
his papers to a quiet room. 

‘Our noise seemed to have disturbed you, 
last night?” said the Countess Brownlow. 
“Yes,” said Castlereagh, with an important 
smile. ‘I was writing the metaphysics of 
politics.” He had to draw the line Mrs. 
Somerville, again, could study amid ordinary 
talk,but nobody ever tried her with thirteen 
whistles and four drums. If we could only 
popularize the idea that noise is really injuri- 
ous to health—that, in fact, it disintegrates 
tissue—we might get this subject attended to, 
and there would be some chance of the co-in- 
telligence and co-operation necessary for the 
taking of measures to diminish noise.— Satur- 
day leview. 





POISONING. 


We all have a great horror of being poi- 
soned without exactly understanding why it 
is. Poison isa disorganization of flesh or 
blood, or both. Poisons are of two kinds— 
one is the result of medicinal agents taken 
into the stomach or circulation, the other the 
result of bites or stings of living creatures. 
There are two ideas, which, if generally 
known and remembered, would save thous- 
ands of lives every year. If you have swal- 
lowed a poison, whether laudanum, arsenic, or 
any other poisonous thing, put a teaspoonful 
of ground mustard in a glass of water, cold or 
warm, stir, and swallow it quickly, and in- 
stantaneously the contents of the stomach will 
be thrown up, not allowing the poisonous sub- 
stance time to be absorbed and taken into the 
blood; and, as soon as the vomiting ceases, 
swallow the white of one or two new eggs, for 
the purpose of antagonizing any small por- 
tions of the poison which have been left be- 
hind. 

Let the reader remember the priaciple- 
which is to get the poison out of you as soon 
as possible. There are other things which 
will have a speedy emetic effect; but the ad- 
vantage of mustard is, it is always at hand, 
and it acts instantaneously, without any after 
medicinal effects. The use of the white of an 
egg is that, although it does not nullify all 
poisons, it antagonizes a larger number than 
any other agent so readily attainable. But, 
while taking the mustard and egg, send fora 
physician. ‘These are advised in order to save 
time, as the difference of twenty minutes is 
often death. 

As regards bites and stings, almost all of 
them are destructive from their acid nature; 
consequently the cure is an alkali. Spirits of 
hartshorn is one of the strongest alkalies, and 
is in almost every house. You have only to 
pour out some into a teacup, and dabble it on 
the wound with acommon rag. Relief is al- 
most instantaneous. But suppose vou have 
no hartshorn ? Well, then, saleratus an 
alkali. Every trifling, in the land 
has that. We are daily eating ourselves into 
the grave by its extravagant use 


of half a thimbleful in a week 


is 
lazy cook 


and the use 
Is extravagant. 


Moisten it with water, and use the same as 
hartshorn If you have no saleratus or soda, 
pour a teacupful of boiling weter on as muct 


wood ashes, stir it and in a few moments you 


will have an alkali Ihe lye of ashes will an- 








swer @ good purpose while the 1s 
coming. 

Remember t! le: the bite is an 
acid, the cure is an : li. Ilave we not be 
fore now looked with wonder on the old ne- 

ral t, when the 


» wasp's sting made 








3 ‘th t up ‘‘three kir ot weed,” 
rubbed the part well, in five minutes inade us 
happy in complete relief ) three 
kinds of wee Why, ir rst place, you 
know, bree” and all its multiples are myate- 
rio mber ar then, igain, you can 
scarcely gather up three kinds of slants any 

| where, one of which will not have more or 
less alkali init. If men were only to gather 


¢ 
stead of specifications, how 
1 


up principies in of 
} it would be to know a great deal, 
? 


much easier 


cesstull 
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bet kuew, m ox hadcome, 

Thi as the | 
She caught the pallid boy to her breast, | 

And pt! ihimon his bed; 
Phe whit ed moon kept watch it wi 

The beau 1 child lay dead. 

CELESTIAL FOWLS. 
Chinese Chicken Markets And How They 


| 
| 
Are Supplied. 


The tender white meat of young pullets, a 
4 ] 


‘ : . 
well as the tougher muscles of aged American | 
barnyard chanticleers, have years ago ingratt- | 
eda taste upon Mongolian palates which is | 


sought to be gratified even in death; for the 


poorest of Chinamen ts never buried without 


most loudly inclined hen but one short and | 
stifled cluck before being consigned to the 
sack, where the partner of her joys and sor- 
rows has preceded her, never again to wel- 
come the rising disc of the morning with his 
defiant crow. Chicken stealing is a pri 
sion with the Mongolians. 

There is scarcely a citizen finding delight in 
his own Easter eggs, whose henroost has not 
suffered from the depredations of these peo- 
ple. Washington Alley ly | 


] 
being accompanied on his trip to the Styx by | 
the sinewy framework of what might have | 
been a fow!, if it had been fed. 

This peculiar love for poultry has educated | 
John to be the most expert chicken thief of 
the age. He may with perfect salety, and | 
with large odds, be pitted against any chicken | 
thief who ever jumped a barnyard fence in the | 
sunny south. Long practice has taught the | 
Chinese chicken thief a grip which allows the | 


les- 


furnishes a read 
which may be brought there. They are sold 
for food only, and woe to any half-bred or 
fancy tow! which finds its way into this mar- 
ket, for thongh to breeders it may be worth 
dollars, to the Chinaman it is of value only in 
proportion to corpulency. Economy of space 
is the first rule in the chicken trade as in all 
other domestic or commercial arrangements 
of the Chinese. The chicken coops are piled 
in halls, balconies, cellars, under the 
walk, in fact, in every place except where 
their exposed condition might tempt the ubi- 
quitous thief to steal for a second time the 
booty of a suburban hen-robbing excursion. 

People with anti-Chinese proclivities are 
apt to resolve that chickens are not made to 
be eaten by Chinamen. Chickens, fowls and 
roosters of all breeds, and of all conditions, 
may be found on Washington Alley. The 
old hens are kept solely for funeral sacrifices, 
the heathen’s practical materialism outweiy h- 
ing even his reverence and sorrow for depart- 
ed kinship. The purchase of such a chic ken 
is nevertheless carried out with the same cal- 
culating shrewdness regarding quantity and 
quality, as if the animal was to be eaten with 
chopsticks; and if the dead is honored by but 
little chicken meat, he is certainly honored by 
a vast amount of commercial shrewdness 
which bas been expended in its purchase. 

The Chinaman appears to value this sort of 
sagacity the more, as it saves money for him, 
and by some sort of intricate reasoning, he 
thinks that the dead also should feel gratified 
at the intellectual triumph, rather than ata 
post mortem gastronomic treat. The days 
immediately preceding the Chinese new year, 
of course are the busiest for the Chinese 
chicken dealer and thief alike, for chicken 
meat on this occasion is what mince pies are 
for the New Englander on ‘Thanksgiving. 
On these days the Mongol even sinks a por- 
tion of the habitual gravity which accompa- 
nies him always in mercantile transactions. 
The chickens in the coops are never at rest 
then. One after another they are snatched 
out, weighed and handled, and either put 
back or else consigned with tied feet to the 
capacious sleeves of the buyer’s tunic.—San 
I’'rancisco Chronicle. 
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NOISES IN CITIES. 

Our poor friend Penn lived next door to 
Mr. Wapshott, in a London suburb. Mr. 
Wapshott’s boys rose and yelled in their gar- 
den as early as half-past five, in fine weather, 
and his girls practiced at all hours. Penn 
had to send in to implore one of them, who 
had been playing ‘‘Sound the Loud Timbrel” 
with one hand for five months, to drop it at 
11:45 P. M. Penn, however, was, and is, 
highly tolerant in the matter of music; he 
does not object to scales, for example, be- 
cause he knows what is coming. He did ob- 
ject to ‘‘roosters” so placed as to wake him at 
every hour of the night, and he spoke to Mr. 
Wapshott about them. 

Mr. Wapshott snorted, and asked what dif- 
ference a few yards of distance could make if 
he removed them lower down in his garden. 
Penn took down Dr. Arnott and expounded 
to him the law of acoustics in that regard. 
Mr. Wapshott replied, *‘Why, sir, my eldest 
son sleeps right over those birds, and he never 
complains.” “Oh!” said Penn. ‘‘Is that 
the one that is reading for an examination ?” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Wapshott, proudly. 
“Then,” said Penn, ‘if your son sleeps 
through all that confounded crowing, he'll be 
plucked, sir!” ‘This made matters hot. The 
next time Mrs. Penn met Mrs. Wapshott she 
treated her with a melancholy hauteur. After 
some fencing, Mrs. Wapshott inquired if she 
was ill. ‘*Well, yes, really I am unwell. 
Your fowls are disintegrating my husband's 
tissues at such a rate that I am worn out with 
anxiety.” Mrs. Wapshott turned pale, or, as 
she would say, pallid. ‘‘Disintegrating Mr. 
Penn’s tissues?” she asked, and was visibly 
affected. ‘I’m quite sure,” said she, ‘‘that 
Mr. Wapshott would be the last man to bea 
party to disintegrating tissues. We live in a 
Christian country.” 

And that night the roosters were removed. 
But the young man was plucked all the same, 
when the time came. There is a difference 
even among good brains in the capacity of 
standing noise; but, after all, the line must 
be drawn somewhere. The Countess Brown- 
low tells us that Castlereagh could write or 
study in the midst of drawing-room clatter ; 
but then we all know what sort of aman he 
was. Earl Russell says that Castlereagh once 
spoke for an hour without conveying the least 
idea of what he was driving at, and then calm- 
ly added: ‘‘Such, Mr. Speaker, is the law of 
Nations.” The power of enduring mere talk, 
depends largely upon your despising it. But 
who can despise a crowing cock, or the beat 
of a drum, or the discharge of cannon? There 





market for all the roosters, hens and chickens 1 
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TAKING A LONG JOURNE}. 
‘We've a Long Journey to go, and Grand- 
pa’s Bal M t Get T i 

Wh e ¢ t s of this ame if 
at midnight a few nights a; in old man wa 
found sl r r t eats: the con 
ductor a 1 his lar n in his face; the 
brakeman stirred him up, and one or two pas- 
sengers looked at him carelessly, but no per- 
son seemed to belong to him. He was neat 
and clean, but thin and wasted by old age or 
privatio All sorts o bles were map 
out on his clean, withered face, but the main 

| thing ist tl Was t get tim awake | 
his feet and out of th ar 

‘*T say, old man,” yelled the conductor ina 

| seven league voice, ‘‘vet out of this; » yor 
hear? This is Detroi It vou've pot any 
friends they'll be looking for you.’ 

He opened his eyes so wide and sudden that 


d the curious 
her in 2 hes 


the brakeman and conductor, ar 

passenger, fell back on eact 

but only bis lips moved 
**Where’s Gracie 


“Who?” asked the condu 








or, 
his off al voice. 
‘Little Graci¢ rrandpa’s I 
ght her with me le she , 
os] guess he is not awake et, cu- 
rious passenger. ‘Suppose ye t 
his feet 

Conductors are expert in helping people to 

t d this one was no exception to 
took the old n by the t 

« moup, but he sank down 
xt moment limp and motionless 

' depot hand came in. 

‘The baggage master wants to know what 
you're goin’ to do with that mite of a deal 
box over there. He don’t want any of that 
kind left over, and there ain't no direction on 
it but ‘Gracie’ ” 

‘That's her!” said the old man, and he 
stood up feebly. ‘*Take me there. We're 
going a ] ny, iong journey Gracie and me- 
a long, long journey, but it don’t seem as if I 


knew the way right clear.” 


They took him into the depot and laid him 
4 ’ 





on one of the ber »s, and put his old carpet- 
bag under his head, t still he fretted for his 
“little Gracie—bis pet,” and at last they con- 
soled him by telling hiia she was resting, was 
asleep and must not be disturbed. 


‘We've a long journey to go,” he kept say- 








ing to himself; ‘‘and grandpa’s baby mustn't 
get tired. It’s a long way, a long way.” 
The little ‘‘box,” with Gracie written upon 


it in lead pencil, was safe enough with the 
other ‘‘freight,” and the old man slept peace- 
i last. Some kind soul threw a rug 
over him near morning, and asked him what 
train he was waiting for; but all the 

he made was a feeble ‘“Thank’ee; call me at 
We're going a long 


aL 


fully 
answer 
sunrise, journey, Gracie 
and me.” ; , 

He was called at sunrise 
none may refuse, and 
light shone into the dreary room, he was up 
and away—gone on his long journey. Only 
t body was there, and erday 
it was laid away ‘little in the 
strangers’ lot at Mount Elliott, alone, un- 
known, yet possibly in as ‘‘sure hope cf gra- 
cious resurrection” as if marked by thirty feet 


that 


rosy 


by a voice 


when a tlood o 


the worn ou yer 


with Gracie” 





of monumental clay.—/etroit Post an! Trib- 
une. 
NEW USE FOR THE COTTON 3EED. 


According to the New Orleans Times, an- 
other and extremely important use is found 
for that once despised commodity, the cotton 
seed, not actually needed for renewals of the 
crop. Our readers are, of course, aware that 
from cotton seed is produced in vast quanti- 
ties one of the most valuable ot com- 
merce, which, among other uses, server as an 
excellent substitute tor the olive oil so exten- 
sively used as an article of food, while the 
residue, after the oil is expressed, makes a 
valuable food for catile. A flour is also pro- 
duced by grinding this residue, which, it is 
said, is extensively used as an adulterant for 
mustard. ‘The new product is said to be a 
perfect substitute for the expensive pigment 
known as ultramarine, originally obtained 
from Japis-lazuli, a beautiful substance whose 
chemical components are silicate of soda, 
alumina and lime, with probably a sulphuret 
sodium and iron. The blue obtained from it, 
approaches nearer to the blue rays of the 
spectrum than that obtained from any other 
substance. The ultramarine of commerce is 
now, however, produced from other sources, 
but is still a very expensive article. The in- 
vention of the extraction of ultramarine from 
cotton seed is attributed to M. Godillat of 
Marseilles, and he claims that the secret is 
known only to his manufacturers; also, that 
it is produced at a comparatively trifling 
cost. 


oils 





COME WEST, GIRLS! 


In a portion of Colorado, known as Duran- 
go, they have a newspapercalled V’he Mecord. 
Its editor extends the following invitation to 
girls everywhere to come West : 

‘‘We want girls! Girls who can get them- 
selves up in good shape to go to a dance. 
The boys are getting tired of receiving invita- 
tions with a request that they ‘bring ladies.’ 
They are like oranges and apples — very 
scarce. We want girls who will go to church 
and Bible class on Sunday, and the kind who 
will take a buggy-ride after the lesson is over. 
This will help the livery business, and will al- 
so hasten the sale of residence lots—for bug- 
gies are the vehicles in which homes are 
thought of by many people. 

“‘We want girls that can wait on the table, 
and who can smile on us an appetite when 
stomach bitters are impotent, and who will 
make the boarders regular at their meals. 

*‘We want girls for sweethearts—so that 
when we get our arm shot off, or are kicked 
by amule, or are thrown from a bucking horse 
and are laid away for repairs, we may hear a 
gentle voice, and see the glitter of a crystal 
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tear spoken and dropped in unconscious sym- 
pathy of our pain. 

‘‘We want fat and funny girls, to make us 
smile all over, and lean and fragile ones to 
hang upon our arms, and petite blondes who 
like to show themselves on sunny days, and 
stately brunettes, so beautiful in the twilight. 

‘‘We have mineral enough, and plenty of 
coal and oxide of iron. The only lack of re- 
sources is those potent civilizers of their pio- 
neer brothers—the girls.” 





THE TOMATO. 


Many Americans think that the tomato 
originated in this country because it is so free- 
ly used here, and that it has become quite re- 
cently an article of food. The origin of the 
vegetable or fruit—as some claim that it is— 
is not positively ascertained, though there is 
reason to believe that it was first found in 
South America, and that it was cultivated 
centuries ago in Mexico and Peru. Several 
varieties were known in England toward the 
close of the sixteenth century; and Gerard, 
the surgeon and botanist, speaks of it, we 
think, in his ‘‘History of Plants,” having him- 
self introduced it into the kingdom as an ex- 
otic. Dodewns, the Netherland herbalist, 
mentions the tomato as early as 1583, to be 
eaten with pepper, salt andoil. It belongs to 
the nightshade family, and was used in cook- 
ing by the Malays more than a century and a 
halt since. It is extensively raised in’ South- 
ern Italy, and employed there as an accompa- 
niment to nearly every dish, particularly to 
macaroni. [ut neither there nor anywhere 
else in Europe is it commonly eaten as it is 
here, separately and in quantities. In Eng- 
land it is sparingly produced, requiring a hot- 
bed in the spring, and is in consequence high 
priced. ‘The Italians formerly called it gold- 
en apple, and now call it love apple, as it was 
once designated in this country. The appear- 
ance of the tomato on the table has greatly in- 
creased in Europe within a few years; but in 
no land is it a regular dish—much as it is used 
for a sauce abroad—as in the United States, 
where it is also pickled, preserved and con- 
fected. 





The Faun ov an Akrouire IN SAN Fran- 
cisco Bay is reported by a California paper 
of the 31st ult. An old fisherman who was 
near gives the following version of the affair: 
‘I was near the place when that meteor fell; 
and let me say right here, I don’t want to be 
there whan the next one comes down. I tell 
you what, young man, I’ve been in a good 
many close places in California, fighting griz- 
zlies, and standing off Mexicans in °49, but I 
never said my prayers as many times in a sec- 
ond as I did when that meteor lit out for the 
bay this morning. I was going across the bay 
to the Oakland Flats to set my nets, as | do 
most every morning. Well, when I got al- 
most opposite Goat Island, all of a sudden it 
got so light that I thought the whole Edison 
electric light business had exploded right over 
my head. I pulled for the island as hard as I 
could, for I have always had a holy horror of 
making fish bait of myself. I bad not made 
two strokes when it got all-fired hot, and I 
looked around and was just in time to see the 
grandest and terriblest sight these old eyes 
ever looked upon. Not ten feet from me the 
meteor struck the water. It looked as large 
as a horse. When it struck, you could have 
heard the hissing almost a mile. I never 
heard anything like it before. Almost as soon 
as it went under, my boat was over the spot 
and the water was bubbling and steaming as 
though a young volcano had broken out. As 
soon as daylight came I went back to see how 
things looked, and found a number of dead 
fish tloating around. I think it was about two 
hundred yards trom the island, a little east of 
I was so badly scared that I can’t say 


exactly.” 


south. 





KOU MISS. 
lLoosmos, or ‘‘kumyss,” the Russian drink 
furnished the President, is 
sugar and yeast. In Russia, 
mare’s milk is used; but here they take that 
of the cow. It is put up in bottles with pa- 
tent stoppers ; and so highly effervescent is it, 
that the only way to open a bottle without 
losing the greater quantity of 
to turn it head downward ina pitcher, cover 
the top of the pitcher with a cloth, and then, 
inserting the hand, to remove the clasp from 


which has been 








made of 


contents is 


its 








the cork as gently as possible; its nutritive 
value is very great, and is not now widely 
known on account of its expense, as generally 


sold. After the sugar and yeast—an ounce 


sugar and a piece of « ompresse d yeast 
about the size of a pea to each quart of milk 
has been added, the fluid allowed to 


stand in the bottles uncorked (the bottles not 


ot 


is 


} 
rite ful 


ull) until fermentation has taken place, 
vhich will be the case in eighteen to twenty- 
r hours, under favorable conditions. The 


hottles are then corked and placed in a cool 
place for a week or two, when the product is 
ready. The fermentation developes a small 
quantity of alcohol; but the peculiarity of the 
new milk is that the caseine, instead of be- 
ing coagulated in large lumps, more or less 

licult to digest, is separated in a very finely 
divided condition, so that it can be readily as- 
similated by the weakest stomach. 





Tins Drcrgase ov VittaGes.—The last 
census showed the decrease of the population 
in villages in the United States. This same 
decrease is now deplored in England. It 
said that people congregate in towns, because 
lite in town is really more decent, more agree- 
able and more profitable. We should like to 


is 





know the test of the argument. There is 
some truth in it, and that lies in the two 
words, ‘‘public opinion.” Public opinion 
makes many people respectable, that other- 


wise would not be so; they dare not give way 
to indulgence because the public eye is upon 
them, when they would freely do, were no 
correcting medium about. Then the 
homes of country people are so poor and 
wretched often, that they prefer the sound 
walls of a tenement-house to the tumble-down 
shanty of a village, and would rather live in 
close quarters with others than drag out their 
days in miserable loneliness. ‘The congregat- 
ing of human beings is one of the great feat- 
ures of the coming generation.— From Food 
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Wit and Zunor, 


From Harper's Weekly 


IN THE STREET CARS. 
lanet Dalryny , the Glasgow 
us well poken folk —a’ o’ us gentles an 
to ding for our ain e, and nane o’u 
r our work 
i-fearing bodic l stood by the 
the Kirk 





t New York isna i I did 


Glasgow ; inde« 


it; 
, in the States that women were a’ 0’ 
pectit 


been tentlezs, or else t 


Now cither 
dust i’ my e’en, 

For the things I hae heard willna 
the things I hae seen 


deeply re 
my ears hac vere is 


sort wi’ the half o’ 


“Deeply respectit,” indeed! Were you ec'er i’ the 
street cars ava 

If sae, an’ you had ony heart, you hae wished yoursel 
further awa; , 

You hae blushed for 

kless an’ silly, 

ul an’ gude to theme 





lads o’ your race 








Is, to aebody else sae 





Sitting, glow'ring, or chewing, or maybe sooking the 
heads o’ their canes, 
some mither standing beside them, fagged out wi’ 
a couple o? weans; 
Nae grandmither wi’ a gray head can bring them a 
thocht o’ their duty, 


An’ 


An’ it isna a bodle they care for cither a baby or 
beauty. 
Hlech, sirs! but I gied them a lecture, as I rode i’ the 


cars yestereen, 
The men sitting careless and crabbit, the women-folk 
standing between 


“What sort o’ sisters, my men, hae you got Was it 
gude women gave you your lives 
If sac, lam thinking you'd show some respect ior 


other men’s sisters an’ wives.” 
Then a bonnie bit lassie spak’ up—she was bonnie 
flowers i’ May 
“Dear madam,” she said, ‘I perceive y 
the young men o’ this day. 
you'd studied the delicate creatures, you would 
cease to worry and vex. S 
Let them sit: if you look at their faces, you'll see 
they're the weaker sex.” 


as 
n don’t know 


I thocht that wad do, an’ I said sae, though the men 
were sulky as night; 

But ane braw fellow got up an’ spoke: 
think you are right. 

Thank God! I hae still a gude mither—there’s nae 
better i’ a’ the land; 

It isna John Smith that will sit again, an’ let any 
man’s mither stand.” ‘ 


“Ladies, I 





NEW MOTTOES. 
Limekiln Club Proceedings. 


“I wouldn't gin a cent fur de man who 
quotes old proverbs an’ adopts second-han’ 
mottoes,” began the old man as the crunching 
of harvest apples suddenly ceased. ‘‘)is am 
an aige fur ebery man to hold his own plow, 
an’ who am content to let some one else hold 
it must be satisfied wid cobs in place of co’n. 
Ef I was so poo’ an’ low-down dat I had to 
pick rags, I would have my own maxims an’ 
mottoes. Instead of sayin’ ‘Doan’ put off till 
to-morrer what kin be done to-day,’ I would 
have it, ‘Now, ole man, you git right up’n 
dust an’ sling mo’ rags dis week dan any odder 
chap kin in a month.’ De odder day I met 
Comeback Jones. You know he am ‘bout 
sixty y’ars old, an’ ‘bout as hard up as a 
woodchuck in a b’ar’s grip. I axed de ole 
man how he was keepin’ up wid de purceshun, 
an’ he replied : 

‘**Wall, ize mighty hard up, but dey say it 
am a long lane dat has no turn.’ Just fink of 
an ole man wid one No. 13 inde grave, waitin’ 
fur a turn in de lane to bring him heaps to eat 
an’ lots to w’ar? All frew life he has carried 
dat second-han’ sayin’ wid him, and am yet a 
believer in it. Why didn’t he have one of his 
own? If he had said, forty years ago: 
‘Doan’ foller any lane, but cut cross-lots,’ de 
wolf wouldn’t be arter him to-day. A man 





who hes de will to make a motto, hes de pluck 
to make it a succes. ‘Buckle down to biz- 
ness’ am a better motto dan any book kin give 
ye. Let me, in closin’, quote some of de mot- 
toes an’ maxims belongin’ to members ob dis 
club : 

“Sir Isaac Walpole — ‘Doan’ drop fifty 
cents reachin’ fur a dollar.’ 

‘‘Waydown Bebee—‘When ye can’t dig 
frew a wall, climb ober it.’ 

“Giveadam Jones—‘Git dar, if it takes a 
leg.’ 
“Pickles Smith—‘Ye can’t swim a ribber 
by sittin’ on a bank.’ 

‘Samuel Shin—‘Sot yer alarm clock fur six 
in de mornin’.’ 

‘Trustee Pullback—‘If de road am_ up hill 
stiffen yer backbone a little mo’.’ 

“Kyan Johnson—‘De man who w'ars his 
hat on his ear shows de empty side of his 
head.’ 

“Brutus Jackson—‘Hoe co’n wid yer hans 
and arms ‘stead of yer mouf.’ 

“Elder Toots—‘Take a job at fust sight, 
but doan’ trade hosses till ye fink it ober.’ "— 
Free Press. 





Any Cow You Wanv.—Blinkum put up a 
notice recently in the post office advertising a 
cow for sale. Nowona square trade Blinkum 
can’t be beat. A neighbor wanted to purchase 
& cow, saw the notice, and called upon Blinkum. 
“I understand you have a cow to sell,” said 
the purchaser. ‘*Yes, sir, and she’s as good 
&cow as ever whisked her tail in mosquito 
time,” said Blinkum. ‘How old is she?” 
‘Just nine years old last spring, and not a 
day older.” ‘*Breachy?” inquired the purchaser. 
‘‘Not a breach,” said Blinkum. ‘*What kind 
of milk does she give?” “It ain't milk. It is 
clear cream, and forms into butter balls all 








Dr. GROSVENOR’S LIVER-AIp 
1S NOT A PAD, 






But an Internal Remedy for Liy 
Complaints, er 
Such as 
Billousness, Poor Appetite, 1 ’ 
Dizziness, ies,’ Rot eetlon, 
-e, Heartburn, Sour Stomach tn. 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Eruption, y 
ulous Sores, Female Complaint,, — 


purities‘and Salt Rheum, 


The Liver is the Largest Orgar 
It is the largest because it has 
intimately connected with the 


1of the Hf 


the n 


digestive and 


systems, consequently, any derangement 
produces Constipation and a hundred ey) 


and also occasions nervous disea 
resulting, if unchecked, in paraly 
Dr. Grosvenor’s Liver-Aid is a w 
immediate action upon the 
testimonials have been received 
has given. 





Liver-Aid has been a bleasin 





stamped before you can get out of the yard. 
Why,” continued Blinkum, warming up, ‘ther 
butter has taken first premium at the Oxford 
county fair for the last dozen years.” ‘‘Is shea 
farrow or a new milch cow?” ‘*Well,” sea 


B. scratching his head, ‘‘she’s—well she’s a 
—which do you want?” 





SEASIDE conversation: ‘The hen is a/| 
frugal housekeeper,” eaid the old Dominique ; 
‘‘she finds her nest and then she makes her 
own spreads.” ‘*And the chicks have to shell 
out before she scratches a single worm for 
them,” said the Bantam. ‘‘Yes, indeedy,” 
said the Iominique; ‘‘the chick comes down 
the first thing.” ‘‘He has to,” said the Spangle, 
‘feather or no.” ‘*How can the hen make 
him come down,” asked the April chicken, 
who was just too fresh for anything. ‘'Son,” 
said the Spanish cock, solemnly, ‘‘I cannot 
tell a lie; she does it with her little hatch it.” 





Comet ‘‘C” may now be C’n in Oil City 
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mother. She tried many, many t 
headache, but never found any relief u 
the Liver-Aid. It has, indeed, been iny 
She is now using her fourth bottl It 
gist how excellent it was, and assured 
might safely recommend it as the best k 
for sick headache. 8 it is not 
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enough. 


For sale by all Druggists 
for $5. 
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with the naked eye. It is located a little 
sou’-sou’west of the sou'west corner of the 
big dipper, about four chains and three perches 
in perihelion of the consternation of the right 
ascension thereof, thence south four rods to a 
hickory stump, and around on the thumb hand 
side to the place of beginning, being one comet, 
with tail more or less, as the case may be. 
Taken in execution and to be sold as the 
property of John Smith.— (il City Derrick. 





“I'm NoT very proud of your progress in 
school,” remarked a New Haven mother to 
her son, who was struggling along in grade 
five. ‘‘There’s Charley Smart is way ahead of 
yon, and he isn’t as old.” 

‘‘I know it! Teacher said he'd learned all 
there was to learn in my room—and that left 
me without anything to learn!” (suess that 
boy will keep.— New Haven Kegister. 





‘I'm sorry to have to say it of a woman at 
her time of life, Mr. Brudderly, but as we're 
talking confidentially now, I'll confess my wife 
uses powder.” ‘*Lucky man,” innocently re- 
turned Mr. B.; ‘‘if Mrs. Brudderly ever felt 
that way toward me, she’d use dynamite.”— 
Brooklyn Lagle. : 
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An Anxious Mother 
SAVES HER CHILD. 















Hoping my feeble but honest statement may reach 
the ey f some anxious mother, I cheerfully write 
the details of the sickness of my child, who is nine 
year 1 tuken sick inthe year 1867. She 
iad a dre and raised frighttul quantities | 

ver shed. I employed several prom 
nent sicians; | I could daily see the flesh wast 
ingtrom her bones, until every physician who at | 
tended her pronounced her case hopeless; indeed, she | 
had got so low and far expected s} 
wou ive from one lhough not 
thinking I could save he t, as long as life | 
‘ ted, I must continue While in this de. | 
« r at vised to try Vegetine, 
and, hough I did not indulge in the least hope, I 
ommenced i 


by giving small doses; and I could see } 
rrevive under its influence. I followed on regularly | 
until the direful disease, Scrotula, showed itself by 

sores appearing and discharging one at a time, until | 


there were five large running sores right opposite her 
lungs, which 
] 7 


scemed firmly ingrafted into the system 
ese sores appeared, she began to mend | 
gave the Vegetine more freely then; and | 
as the only medicine searching enough to bring | 





ray 
th 





i 1 Finally the sores commenced to heal, and | 
they disappeared in the same way as they came,—one 
at a time; and, at the end of six months from the 
time I com 

had disappeared, and she was completely cured. She 


is now enjoying good 


enced to give her Vegetine, every sore | 
ealth, with no signs of Scrofula 

| 

| 


or Consumption It shows conclusively that Vegetine 
saved her life; and I do not hesitate to proclaiin it as 
the most indispensable article of medicine that has | 


been discovered. Mrs. GEORGE G. BROWN, 


No. 6 Cambridge Street 
y 5, 1870. 
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Kast Mass., 
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SOMERVILLE, sv 
Dr. H. R. STEVENS :— 
Dears It is with pleasure I can re 
the hi terms your Vegetine as ay 
blood ing met with a pair njur 
and sciatica nerve over fourteen years ag 
F en swollen a great deal of t ti 
Ly using Vegetine, | tind great i 
gives a higher tone to the blood, improving h 
and T hope that allthe human family m a ng 
condi n wi avail themeelves at enee ¢ t mos 
Valuable remed irs most respecttully, 
WM. STINEHERST, 
Station Agent, Somerville, Mass. 
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AR PICLES and CAMILD SCALES 
‘ #).50. 
Dome Aiea u 
For Sprains, Wounds, Sealds, Rheumatism, and et pemess —_— 
any pain upon Man or Beast. vr day athome. Sam ‘ # 
$5 to $2 bee. Address STINSON & 
land, Maine. ad 
<a 
; IRON BITTERS are highly recommended for all diseases requir 
ing a certain and eflicient tonic; especially Indigestion, Dys~ 
pepsia, Intermittent Fevers, Want of Appetite, Loss ot 
Strength, Lack of Energy, ete. lt enriches the blood, strength 
the muscles, and gives new life to the nerves. It acts like a charm ol 
digestive organs, removing all dyspeptic symptoms, such as Tisting the Y 
iy Iehing, Heat in the Stomach, Heartburn, ete. The only Iron Prepa- 
ration that will not blacken the teeth or give Headache. 
Sold by all druggists, Write for the A B C Book, 82 pp. of useful and 
amusing reading —sent free. 
BROWN CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 
—_—— 
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